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MINUTES 

— OF  THE — 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

— OF  THE — 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  §  NORTH  CAROLINA, 


FIRST    DAY. 

GresxsborouCtH,  IST.  C,  May  20tb,  1879. 

Thutwcnty-sixtli  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North 
Carolina  convened  in  Benbow  Hall,  Grecnsborongh,  May  20tl],  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  l*resident, 

CHARLES    DUFFY,    JR.,    M.    D, 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  D.  R. 
l>runton,  after  which  Dr.  J.  K.  Hall,  of  Greensborongh,  intro- 
duced Col.  John  A.  Gilmer,  who  delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS    OF    COLONTEL   GILMER. 

Mr.  rycsidenl  and  (Icntleincn.  of  llw  Medical  Soviet ij  of  North  Car- 
olina : 

The  pleasing  task  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  this  community, 
a  word  of  greeting  and  honest  welcome  to  your  distinguished  body 
though  committed  to  unworthy  hands,  is  accepted  as  an  honor  and 
a  privilege.  The  assembling  of  so  many  representatives  of  so  ven- 
erable an.d  honorable  a  profession,  involving  the  communion  of 
minds  devoted  to  the  s;tcred  pursuits  of  science  and  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  ills,  is  an  occasion  of  real  an  imposing  interest. 
For  upon  tlie  results,  conclusions  and  conlirmations  of  delibera- 
tions like  yours,  depend  important  elements  which  shall  enter  into 
the  great  work  of  furtliering  and  establishing  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  therefore  hail  your  coming  together  as  the  harbinger  of  further 
blessings,  and  tender  you  assurances  of  general  sympathy  and 
welcome. 

The  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  recognize,  accept  and  appreciate 
in  the  lesults  of  your  labors,  and  in  the  development  of  the  noble. 
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yet  still  occult  science  committed  to3'our  keoping,  evitlencos  of  in- 
creasing imd  permanent  good,  and  through  their  Legislature  have 
given  assurance  of  this  faith  in  the  organization  and  protection  of 
this  highly  respectable  body.  And  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  pride 
with  every  true  son  of  the  "  Old  North  tState'"  (who  marks  in  any 
degree  the  progress  of  the  times)  to  note  the  fact  that  in  effort, 
zeal,  attainments,  skill,  dignity  and  distinction  among  her  medical 
men  she  stands  inferior  to  none  and  superior  to  many  of  her  sister 
States,  and  the  impulse  of  every  patriot  is  to  bid  you  "God  speed'" 
in  all  your  organized  and  efficient  work. 

There  are  few,  I  trust  very  few,  among  the  many  truly  reasoning 
and  thinking  people  of  our  quiet  old  Commonwealth  who  partake 
in  any  measure  of  the  apprehension  now  occasionally  expressed,  and 
sometimes  preached,  that  at  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world  to  which  i^hysicians  are  attaining  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
respondingly decreased  belief  in  thcsuiiernatural.  With  such  few, 
and  such  views,  I  assume  that  this  body,  as  well  as  myself,  has  no 
sympathy  nor  lot.  A  profession  like  yours,  Avhich  in  the  compli- 
mentary and  just  language  of  another,  ''has  almost  annihilated 
distance,  baffled  pain,  multiplied  every  convenience  of  life,  and 
covered  the  civilized  world  with  traces  of  triumpliant  skill,''  is 
surely  too  potent  an  instrumentality  in  illustrating  the  glory  of 
God,  to  be  regarded  with  any  such  timid  apprehensions.  The 
simple  yet  solemn  ceremony  by  which  we  have  just  ushered  in  the 
beginning  of  your  labors,  have  launched  your  deliberations  on  the 
wings  of  prayer  to  Ilim  ''  whom  by  searching  we  may  not  find 
out,"  is  a  recognition  by  you  of  the  important  truth,  that  the 
science  to  Avhich  you  have  consecrated  yourselves  is  the  ready  hand- 
maid of  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  So,  let  all  good  people,  all  true 
seekers  after  light  and  knowledge,  bid  you  press  on  in  their  gigantic 
strides  of  discovery  which  have  signally  characterized  your  progress 
in  the  i)resentage  ;  and  let  the  timid  laggard  who  accepts  "Atheism 
as  the  creed  of  science"  be  overtaken  by  the  humiliation  of  being 
excluded  from  the  feast  of  the  soul,  which  truth  is  spreading  for  us. 

Therefore  we  greet  your  coming  together  and   accord  to  you  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  natural  world,  and  • 
commend  with  propriety,  I  conceive,  the  Divine  injunction  "  to 
forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together." 
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Xot  only,  Mr.  rresident,  in  the  triumph  :uul  faithful  aehieve- 
nionts  of  your  study,  investigation  and  exjierinient,  but  in  the  skill- 
ful aud  conscientious  application  of  these  beneficent  results,  do  we 
recognize  the  claims  of  your  profession  to  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic. Xext  to  the  sacred  offices  of  men  of  God,  no  tenderer  or  more 
responsible  duties  and  trusts  are  committed  to  any  class  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  than  thoie  entrusted  to  you.  And  here  I  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  those  protective  features  of  your  organization 
by  which  rpiackery  and  unworthy  representation,  which  will  obtrude 
itself  into  all  good  institutions,  may  be  exposed  and  avoided.  The 
edict  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Xaples,  published  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  requiring  a  rigid  examination  of  every  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  medical  profession,  and  exacting  from  him, 
before  entering  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  a  practitioner,  an 
oath,  "to  bo  pure  in  life,  to  be  submissive  to  the  laws,  to  attend 
upon  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  not  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
apothecary,"  was  but  an  announcement  of  the  lofty,  responsible, 
and  almost  sacred  sphere  in  which  we  conceive  every  true  physician 
should  move.  In  the  peculiar  features,  therefore  of  irust,  confi- 
dence, loyalty,  benevolence  and  skill,  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  your  meeting  in  solemn  convention  is  exceptional,  and  adds  a 
zest  to  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the  community  in  which  your 
labors  are  expended.  Tlie  public  no  longer  associates  with  your 
honorable  profession  the  superstitious  Priest,  the  uncultured  bar- 
ber, and  the  mysterious  alchemist,  but  seeks  among  your  ranks  for 
the  cultivated  gentleman,  the  true  ])iiilantropist  and  the  influential 
citizen.  We  luivc  much  to  rejoice  over,  truly,  itithe  present  status 
of  medical  science.  We  are  no  longer  taught,  indirectly  through 
the  action  of  calomel  and  jalap  supplemented  by  the  rigid  rule 
that  no  bystander  dare  dip  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his  finger  into  cold 
water  and  cool  our  parched  tongue,  that  the  torment  of  the  IJible 
is  to  be  administered  in  this  present  world  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  doctors.  The  fevered  brow  and  fluttering  heart  of  the 
little  child  are  no  longer  aggravated  by  the  addition  of  u  nauseated 
stomach  unappreciating  the  coming  of  the  doctor,  with  the  visions 
of  British  oil  and  aloes.  The  wounded  soldier  no  longer  feels  his 
flesh  quiver  at  the  appj-oach  of  the  surgeon,  under  the  contein])la- 
tion  of  having  liis  already  pierced  frame  made    a    sieve  for  Itoiiing 
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oil.  Ijut  I  withbukl  further  comparisons  of  thu  past  with  the 
present,  lest  my  remarks  degenerate  into  "the  odious.""  We  all 
certainly  bespeak  for  your  deliberations  and  conelusions  the  force 
and  dignity  of  real  progress.  These  assemblies  of  yours  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  asconc-aves  of  mysterious  and  cabalistic  notions. 
Nor  are  they  to  be  c]:i.'^-.-ed  with  the  boisterous  demonstrations  of 
party  fealty  and  so-called  statcs'.nanship  ;  Ijut  must  be  honored  as 
qniet,  dignified  and  earnest  consultations  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  rule  evolved  by  the  venei'able  (luizot,  iifter  a  long  life  study 
of  men,  evdnts  and  nations,  that  '"there  is  less  of  combination  than 
of  momentary  inspiration,  derived  from  circumstances,  in  the  res- 
olutions and  conduct  of  great  men,""  seems  to  bo  without  apjdica- 
tion  to  the  medical  profession,  v/hose  success  and  glory  are  the 
fruits  of  the-closest  application  and  the  most  laborious  study  and 
exi)eri merit,  and  the  combination  and  contribution  of  each  one's 
discoveries  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  fact. 

]\Iay  the  goodness  of  truth  ever  preside  over  your  deliberations 
and  rule  in  your  researches  ;  may  your  labors  continue  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  evolve,  establish  and  proclaim  those  hidden  secrets 
of  nature,  which  shall  render  your  profession  a  light  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  an  honor  to  our  nation. 

While  you  remain  in  our  midst  and  partake  of  the  hospitalities 
of  our  little  city,  whicli  I  most  respectfully  tender  to  you  without 
stint  or  grudging,  and  when  you  shall  have  returned  to  your 
respective  circles  of  labor  and  influence,  I  venture  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that  the  pleasure  of  your  conference  may  be  heightened 
by  memories  of  a  friendly  recognition  and  a-  generous  sympathy. 

Dr.  'J'homa's  ,1.  Moore,  of  Charlotte,  in  behalf  of  the  memlxu's 
of  ihe  Sociely,  accepted  the  hosiutalities  so  generously  bestowed, 
and  spoke  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  medium  through  whicli 
they  hail  been  tendered — the  welcome  and  its  nuiniser  being  worthy 
the  son  of  a  (xilmer  who  had  ever  been  foremost  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  interest  or  reflected  the  wishes  of  Xortli  Carolina. 

The  following  committees  v.-ere  appoirited  : 

Crcdcntitd^ — Dr.  >aigene  Crissom,  Dr.  Hugh  Kellv  and  Dr.  C. 
T.  I\rurphy. 

FiniDice.  —  \h\  .).  T.  ShaH'ner.  Di'.  dames  .McKee  and  l)r.  K.  II. 
llornadav. 
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The  C*ominitteo  on  Credentials  retired,  and   soon  after  the  meot- 
iiiii'  adjonrncd  until  o  P.  ]\[. 


AETERXOOX    8ESSI(3N". 

Society  assembled  promptl_y  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  3  P.  M'. 
Dr.   Grissom,  Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  Credenlials  made 
the  following  partial  report  : 
To  til"  Medical  Society  of  XoriJi  C(/ro/i/i((  : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  beg  leave  to  recommend  for  mem- 
bership to  this  Society  the  following  gentlemen,  to-wit : 
Dr.  J.  S.  McLean,  McLeansville,  Gruilford  County. 
"    C,  C.  Peacock,  Wilson,  Wilson  County. 
"  J.  W.  Smith,  Keidsville,  Rockingham  County. 
"   B.  A.  Cheek,  GreensborOugh,  Guilford  County. 
'"    J.  C.  Ector,  Friendship,  Guilford  ("ounty. 
Pespectfnlly  submitted, 

Eugene  Grissom,    j 

Huoii  Kelly,  -  Committee. 

C.  Tate  jIurpiiy,  ) 

])r.  Walter  C.  I\Inrp]iy  oiiered  the  followed  resolution  which  was 
adopted  : 

TlesaJcrd,  That  members  of  the  j)rofcSvSion  who  are  ]n'esent  witJi 
a  desire  of  becoming  members  of  this  Society,  but  who  cannot  do 
so  until  the  I'oard  of  Medical  Examiners  shall  have  made  their 
I'eport,  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  this  boily. 

Dr.  ir.  G,  ]Iyatt,  of  Kinston,  oflered  iiis  resignation,  by  letter. 

Dr.  (Jrissom  said  Dr.  II.  had  done  honor  to  the  Society  by  his 
conspicuous  talents,  and  hoped  he  would  not  press  his  resignation. 

Dr.  O'llagan  was  sure  he  expressed  the  commom  sentiment  of  the 
Society  in  saying  that  the  step  taken  by  Dr.  Hyatt  is  done  without 
suflioient  reason  ;  and  hoped  that  upon  consultation  with  his 
friends,  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  'J'he  Society  ('onld  not  alfni-d 
to  lose  so  valuable  a  mernbci-. 

A  motion  1o  lay  on  the  lal)!etlK;  motion  to  accept  the  I'csigoation 
was  carried. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  ]\Ioore,  of  Chaidotte.  in  seconding  the  motion, 
eulogized  Dr.  Hyatt's  career  in  the  Society,  and  lioprd  that  the 
Secretary  would  l)e  instrucled  to  xend  a  li'tlci'  of  expostulation 
and  assurances  of  fraternal  consideration. 
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Dr.  llyiitt's  resignation  was  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

A  letter  was  received  fi-om  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayrc.  accepting  his  elec- 
tion as  honorary  meniber  of  the  Society,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
Ordered  on  record. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin  seiit  -X  correspondence  from  the  Metric  I>oard 
asking  the  Society  to  adopt  the  Metric  System. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Tliomas  F.  Wood  it  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three. 

The  following  committee  was  ai)pointed  : 

Drs.  Tliomas  F.  Wood,  Charles  J.  O'llagan  and  K.  L.  Payne. 

The  committee  was  directed  to  report  the  advisability  of  this 
change  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  the  (Joniii)ittce  on  Finance  as  follows  : 
Drs.  J.  F.  Shaffner,  James  McKee  and  E.  II.  Ilornaday. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  : 
To  the  Medical  Socict;/  of  Xortli  (Jarolina: 

TdUr, Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  the  books  and  vouchers 
of  the  I'reasnrcr  Ivcrc  submitted  having  carefully  examined  the 
same,  respectfully  report  that  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  have 
been  propei'ly  performed,  the  books  accurately  and  neatly  kept. 
'J'hey  submit  the  following  statement  : 

Cash  on  hand *203.71 

Am't  received  by  dues  at  Coldsborough,  (^lay,  ISTS) 238.00 

Subsequent  receipt  from  members 02. 00 

*503.71 

Expenses 275. 11 

Printing  and  Publishing  Transactions if'230.00 

Secretary's  expenses 32. TO 

Incidental 12.95 

i^275. 71-228. 00 
Advertisement  receipts GO.OO 

Balance  in  Treasury *28S.OO 

In  reference  to  delinquent  meml)ers  wo  i-ecommend  that  Sec  3, 
Art.  WW,  of  the  C'Onstitution  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  further,  to 
provide  against  the  possibility  of  future  indebtedness  under  which 
the  Society  so  long  and  grievously  suffered,  we  recommend  an 
annual  assessment  of  '^2  per  capita. 

J.  F.  StrAFFXEii,  31.  D.,  ] 
E.  11.  IIoRN^ADAY,  M.  D.,    [•  Committee. 
James  MgKee,  M.  D.,       S 
Eeport  adopted. 
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Dr.  (J'llagau  spola'  upon  the  adopiion  of  the  report,  :iiul  urged 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  be  rigidly  enforced.  Mild 
measures  has  not  moved  members  to  pay  their  dues,  like  the  old 
man  iii  tlie  fable  they  should  be  pelted  with  brick-bats.  In  this 
connection  he  spoke  also  of  the  faitful  manner  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary had  performed  his  duty,  and  moved  that  the  Society  offer  to 
the  Secretary;  Dr.  L.  J.  Picot,  one  hundred  dollars  as  an  honor- 
arium. 

itotion  unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  Satchwell  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Coihriiittee  of  Arrange- 
ments, announced  that  the  annual  address  by  Dr.  AV.  W.  Lane, 
would  be  delivered  in  Benbow  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  at '8  P.  M. 

Dr.  Walter  Debnam,  oil  behalf  of  Dr.  Jones,  Principal  of  the 
Trrecnsborough  Female  College,  extended  an  invitation  to  Visit  the 
College.     Accepted,  And  the  hour  set  at  G  P.  M.,  on  Wedriesday. 

lender  the  call  for  written  communications.  Dr.  S.  S.  Satbhwell, 
of  Pender  County,  appeared  and  read  a  paper  on  Sanifari/  fm- 
proreiiienf. 

On  motion  of  Di-.  Picnt  it  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Wood  moved  that  10 Jr  o'clock  Wednesda}',  the  organization 
of  the  Xorth  Carolina  P>oard  of  Health  be  proceeded  with,  which 
motion  was  carried. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  essayist,  Dr.  M. 
Whitehead  would  1)0  ready  to  read  his  paper  on  Spondylitis,  Dn 
Thomas  J.  ^^Foore  moved  for  a  reconsideration  which  Avas  carried 
after  debate.  The  hour  for  the  reading  of  the  essay  by  Dr.  White- 
head was  the  order  for  0  o'clock. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Murjihy  then  moved  that  the  next  order  immediately 
after  the  essay  and  the  discussion  ensuing,  be  the  election  of  the 
Xorth  Carolina  I>oaril  of  Health,  which  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Haigh.  of  Fayetteville.  called  up  his  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  choose  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  by  l)allot,  and  asked  to  withdraw  it.  Con- 
sented to. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  various  Seclions  for  reports. 

The   Chairman    of  the  Section   on  Anatomy  and   Surger}',  Dr, 

Charles  J.  O'Hagan,  stated  that  his  re])ort  was  not  completed  and 
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asked  permission  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Pnljlication  with- 
out reading  ir.     (i ranted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  01)stetrics  and  Gyna'coloo-y 
being  absent  it  was  passed  over. 

Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Practice  of  Medicine  l)eing 
absent,  T)r.  Th.omas  F.  Wood  made  the  annual  report.  As  this 
paper  will  not  be  publislicd,  the  following  summary  is  given  : 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  the  LocaJlzatiini  of  ncrchral  Dis- 
ease. It  was  from  the  2)athological  standpoint tlnit  the  physiologist 
had  received  liis  greatest  enlightenment,  and  fortunately  for  the 
progress  of  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  the  pathologist  was  at  the 
same  time  physiologist. 

The  doctrines  of  the  localization  of  the  Ijrain  have  been  so 
recently  promulgated  that  ''  in*  18GG,  ^'ulpian,  when  speaking  of 
cerebral  localization  maintained  that  nothing  could  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  various  regions  of  the  grey  cortical  substance  of 
tlie  brain  had  more  influence  on  one  than  on  any  other  function."' 

Dr.  Ferrier  excited  renewed  professional  interest  on  these  topics 
by  making  known  his  scientific  discovery  in  1873. 

The  German  physiologist,  Hitzig.  claims  to  divide  Avith  Ferrier, 
the  development  of  the  theories  of  localization.  ]3oth  instituted 
experiments  to  define  and  figure  certain  ])ortions  of  the  cortical 
cerebral  sul)stance  as  the  sources  ()f  motor  power  ;  that  the  exact 
points  were  not  identical  may  be  seen,  l)y  an  examination  of  tlie 
writings  of  the  two  physiologist^-. 

The  experiments  of  llitzig  and  Fritsch  and  F'crrier,  were  re- 
peated and  their  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  othei'  ol:»server?,and 
many  clinical  facts  also  were  contributed  in  confirmation  of  the 
theory  of  localization,  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  being  especially 
adduced  as  giving  support  to  the  new  doctrines.  But  Hitzig  was 
the  first  who  proved  by  direct  experiments  that  epilepsy  could  l)e 
referred  to  specific  lesions  of  the  cortical  brain  substance. f 

lirown  Sr([uard,|.  docs  not  deny  tlie  doctrine  that  the  cortical  sub- 
tance  has  motor  inlluence,  but  denit's  the  ])ossibility  of  localizing 
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liny  function  wluitevcr  eiilior  in  it  or  ;iny  part  of  tliu  bi'aiu.  Every 
cellular  clement,  according  to  him,  presides  over  a  determinate 
function  ;  I)ut  nevertheless  all  the  cellules  destined  to  the  same 
purpose  Avould  not  be  found  united  in  groups  and  forming  so  many 
centres,  but  would  be  disseminated  in  every  ])ai't  of  the  encephalon, 
whereby  a  lesion  niay  destroy  any  one  ])art  of  this  great  centre, 
without  altering  any  of  its  functions. 

Dr.  Maragliano  believes  that  in  num  the  com})ensation  of  a  cor- 
tical lesion,  although  extensive,  is  possible  for  part  of  the  oi)po- 
site  hemisphere,  es[)ecially  when  the  left  is  the  injured  one  ;  and 
this  substitution  is  effected  gcneralh',  if  uot  exclusively,  by  means 
of  those  Inmdles  of  direct  iibrcs  which  go  from  the  sound  hemis- 
phere to  the  same  side  of  the  body.'" 

In  so  far  as  these  physiological  theories  bear  upon  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  of  the  Ijrain,  they  place  the  practice  of  this  special  de- 
pa'rtment  of  medicine  on  an  advanced  ground.! 

In  the  study  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  branch  in  the  past 
year,  its  promise  for  future  practical  results  is  very  encouraging. 

VALUE    OF   THE    TEX])OX-ltEFLEX. 

The  value  of  ''  Tendon-Rejicx''\  which  was  recently  studied  t)y 
Professors  Erb  and  Westphal,  and  afterward  by  Dr.  (irainger 
Stewart,  has  been  growing  in  professional  confidence  as  a  method 
of  diagnosticating  locomotor  ataxia. 

Dr.  Stewart  agrees  with  Erb  and  liogcr  "  that  in  fully  developed 
grey  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  the  'tendon 
reflex'  is  lost."'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  wliat  is  meant  by 
tendon-reilex.  l>y  sharply  tajiping  on  the  ligamentum  patella?, 
Avhile  the  foot  is  dangling  down  and  knee  bent,  a  quick  jerking 
forward  of  the  foot  is  produced,  after  a  suilicicnt  interval  succeed- 
ing the  ta}). 

Dr.  Allan  .McLane  Haniilton>^  reviewing  eight  cases  of  absent 
tendon-reilex  says  : 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  absence  of  the  patellar 
tendon-reflex  were  not  so  valuable  a  diagnostic  sign  as  it  has  been 
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said  to  be  in  locomotor  ataxia,  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  tlie 
fact  that  when  its  absence  is  cou})lcd  with  the  so-called  '  lightning- 
pains,'  plantar  ana3sthcsia,  and  dimness  of  vision,  there  is  reason 
for  apprehension."' 

Under  the  head  of  "The  Contagiousness  of  I'hthisis"  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  during  the  ])ast  few  years  was  reviewed,  and 
the  reporter  seemed  to  liave  decided  leaning  towards  the  views  as 
expressed  by  Dr.  Edgar  llolden  and  Dr.  Bell  in  the  Amcrlran 
Jonnial  of  Mcdiad  Sciences,  viz.  :  Tlie  ([uestion,  can  septic  mate- 
rial be  eliminated  from  the  body  of  a  person  suiTering  from  necro- 
biotic  changes  in  the  lungs,  which  lloating  in  the  air  or  transferred 
by  contact,  develop  the  same  affection  in  another  person  ?"  To 
this  practical  point  these  two  writers  have  been  al)lo  to  jinswer  in 
the  aftirmative. 

Dr.  Holdcn  epitomizes  concisely  this  <jpinion,  that  consumption 
is  communicable  in  its  latter  stages  by  means  of  soluble  cxcremcji- 
titious  matter  thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  deposited  on  the  bedding 
and  under-clothing,  or  in  any  other  manner  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  nahed  surface  of  a  healthy  body  :  and  that,  although  in 
some  instances  this  may  be  thrown  off  without  devclo})ment  into 
new  disease,  it  is  yet  very  liable  to  be  so  dcvelo])cd,  and  more  liable 
where  the  healthy  person  is  by  heredity  or  depression  in  a  favorable 
state  for  its  reception  ;  and,  finally,,  that  the  idea  of  infection  or 
communication  by  ihe  atmosphere  is  not  sustained,  and  rare  even 
if  it  is  possible.*" 

The  use  of  tlie  C/iitical  Tlirnnonicler  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and 
prognosis,  was  fortified  ])y  the  experience  of  a  great  many  clinicists. 
Especially  the  reporter  dwelt  upon  tlie  probable  value  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  localizing  diseases  by  the  ditrerence  noticed  in  the  tem- 
perature of  each  side. 

])[i']rrj[Ki;rA. 

The  reporter  said  :  "  It  would  be  a  most  curious  volume  that 
would  contain  an  indexed  enumeration  of  tlie  remedies  which  have 
been  vaunted  as  cures  for  diphtheriii.  'J'he  wildest  jargon  of  the 
semi-barbarous  age  when  toads  xind  adders,  and  animal  lluids  the 
most  loathsome,  were  made  the  ingredients  of  usual  remedies, 
would  be  repeated  in  an  intensified  degree.  Kvery  shade  of  credulity 
has  been  exhibited  both  bv  thclaherand  giver  of  wundcrfuleharms 
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to  drive  away  tlieLlreaded  pestilence.  Panic  has  seized  households 
so  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  diphtheria  was  avoided. 
Physicians  of  mature  judgment  have  'lost  their  heads'  and  fallen 
in  to  the  panic,  and  have  '  tried'  the  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  of 
the  'newspaper  doctors.'  But  with  all  this  apparent  confusion 
some  substantial  work  has  been  done." 

After  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  germ-theory  of  the  origin 
of  diphtheria,  Ur.  Wood  continued  : 

"Xothing  is  more  desiral^le  than  to  discover,  isolate  and  describe 
the  germ,  but  no  investigation  is  more  difficult.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  of  the  many  learned  men  who  speak  of  fungus 
spores  and  fungi,  very  few  of  them  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
botanical  mysteries.  For  mysteries  they  are,  as  one  can  satisfy  him- 
self with  au  examination  of  the  literature  of  this  seclnsive  branch 
of  botany.  In  this  country,  there  arc  exceedingly  few  botanists  who 
can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  mycological  diagnosis  ; 
and  even  the  best  of  them  find  it  necessary  to  subdivide  the  study 
and  devote  all  of  their  time  to  it.  The  careless  way  that  some 
-microscopists  use  the  words  'fungi,'  'fungus  spores,'  and  'fungoid,' 
shows  not  only  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  coarse  botany,  but 
utter  ignorance  of  polymorphism  of  microscopic  fungi  and  their 
life  history.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  in  this  somewhat  denunciatory 
way,  because  very  many  general  i^ractitioners  are  too  prone  to  catch 
up  the  suggestions  about  a  named  fungus  as  the  resting  place  of 
their  pathological  theories,  and  some  hygienists  are  equally  prone 
to  administer  dangerous  or  offensive  'germicides'  to  'persons  and 
things'  upon  the  pure  speculation  of  some  microscopist  who  passes 
for  scientific  Ijecause  he  can  mystify  with   names  unknown  to  him. 

"Earnest  patient  study  in  this  direction  is  going  to  reveal  some- 
thing, but  the  pathologist  who  would  not  make  and  publish  blunders 
about  mycological  forms,  had  better  borrow  the  eyes  of  C*ooke  and 
Berkely,  and  Farlow  and  Ellis,  and  Ilavercl  and  Peck,  and  bide  their 
time." 

A  review  of  trealnieiit  followed,  which  is  too  long  to  warrant  an 
attempt  to  epitomize  it. 

I'pon  the  sul)ject  of  U\jilfoph<d)ia  the  re])ort  was  particularly  full. 
The  most  interesting  account  of,  all  though  under  this  head,  Avas  the 
admirable  reported  case   of  Dr.  T.  I'.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  in  which 
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the  iiitlueaee  of  ciinire  is  most  ininutoly  detailed.  lu  this  case  "Hn 
eUjlit  hours  and  a  lialf  fhrcc-fouyfhs  of  a  f/rdiii  of  curare  were 
given,  and  no  effect  was  visible  except  slight  ilushing  of  the  face." 
Very  little  matter  of  an  encouraging  character  as  to  treatment 
was  elicited. 

The  Apyrefic  Trcatiinnil  nf  Fcccr,  by  means  of  vegetable  alka- 
loids, giving  their  relative  value,  was  viewed  from  a  personal  clini- 
cal stand-point.  Malarial  fevers  were  especially  considered,  and  the 
value  of  cinchona  alkaloids  shown  to  have  undisputed  preeminence. 

The  property  of  jaboraiidi  and  its  alkaloid  pilocarpia,  to  reduce 
febrile  heat  Avas  discussed  at  length,  with  a  decided  leaning  towards 
its  great  value.  The  reporter  had  seen  defervescence  established 
upon  the  copious  sweating  following  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  he 
believed  that  its  fame  was  yet  to  be  greater  than  the  celebrated 
secret  remedy — AV^irburg's  tincture. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  considci'ation  of  the  treatment  of 
Hepatic  Abscess.  Confidence  was  expressed  in  the  treatment  by 
aspiration,  as  set  forth  by  Drs.  J.  C.  Davis,  AV.  A.  Hammond  and 
"others  during  the  last  two  years,  and  while  very  few  could  go  so  far 
as  the  latter  writer  in  considering  the  mental  phenomena  as  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  the  presence  of  abscess,  to  warrant  aspiration, 
the  truth  would  surely  be  found  by  sufficient  clinical  inspection. 

This  report  was  the  first  of  the  series  and  Avas  looked  forward  by 
the  Society  with  great  interest,  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  papers,  but  as  a  beginning  of  more  systematic  work  in  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences. 

Dr.  G.  (t.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  asked  for  indulgence.     Granted. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  tlie  Section  on  Pathology  and 
Microscopy  being  absent,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Wilmington, 
his  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  without 
reading. 

Dr.  T.  D.  llaigli  read  a  paper  on  •■■  Potation  of  Fcetal  Head  in 
the  Plades  of  the  Forceps.'' 

Dr.  OTIagan  spoke  most  feelingly  of  tlie  longsull'ering  of  women 
in  that  period  in  obstetrical  art,  Avhen  everything  was  left  to  nature. 
He  jiaid  a  most  clorpiont  tribute  to  the  forceps  in  hastening  the 
delivery  of  the  suffering  mother.      Dr.  ITaigl/s  paper  had  explained 
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to  him  a  heretofore  unknown  phenomenon,  one  he  had  witnessed 
without  realh'^  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it'. 
He  moved  the  reference  of  Dr.  Ilainh's  paper  to  the  Committee  oh 
Publication. 

Adjourned  until  IJ  o'clock.  A.  ]\[. 


.SECOND    DAY — MORXIXG    SESSION. 

Wednesday,  May  ;1ist.  1870. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  0  o'clock. 

President  Dr.  Charles  Duff}',  Jr.,  in  the  chair. 

The  specialorder  being  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Essay,  Dr.  M. 
Whitehead,  of  Salisbury,  read  his  paper  on  Spondylitis. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Hall  thought  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Whitehead 
had  gone  over  the  whole  field  embraced  in  the  subject,  and  in  such 
a  masterly  way  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  say.  The  pathology 
and  treatment  had  been  viewed  from  every  possible  stand-point, 
and  he  for  one  was  willing  for  this  to  go  on  record  as  a  permanent 
contribution. 

Dr.  O'Hagan  in  seconding' the  motion,  thought  it  was  hot  proper 
that  the  Society  should  allow  such  a  paper  to  be  road,  and  then 
keep  silence  as  to  its  merits.  The  mere  reference  to  tlic  Committee 
on  Publication  was  not  tlie  only  compliment  it  deserved.  l>ut  he 
agreed  with  his  friend,  Di'.  Hall,  that  the  whole  range  of  tiie  sub- 
ject had  been  traversed  in  sucli  a  thorough  way  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  salient  points  to  discuss.  He  heartily  thanked  his  con- 
frere for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  had  given  him  and  the 
Society. 

Motion  for  reference  was  carried. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secrctai'v,  Dr.  I'iciU. 

[The  completed  list  will  ;ipi)e;ir  in  the  last  day's  i)roeccdingsJ. 

Dr.   <irissom,  Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  Credentials  made 
the  second  partial  report  as  follows  : 
7'o  I  hi'  MedicaJ  SnricI  if  III'  Xor///  C'iiri)liii(i  : 

'JMie  Commit^ee  on  Credentials  beg  k^ave  to  rL^cominend  for  mem- 
berslii])  :  Dr.  D.  [.indsay,  o[  Kernersville.  T'orsythe  County  ;  and 
Dr.  S.  r>.  Mvaii.-.  Ill'  Statesvdie,  Iredell  Coiinly.  And  to  rejiort 
that  Dr.  II.  T.   l-'ranklin  and  Di'.  Ii.  I..  Cowan  arc  dulv  aeciedited 
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'delegates  from  Rowan  County  Medical  Society  ;  and  that  Dr.  T. 

D.  Haigh  is  also  accredited  as  delegate,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  McDuffie  as 

alterihitc,  from  ("nmberland    County  Medical  Society  to  the  State 

Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eugene  Grissom,    ) 

Hugh  Kelly,  [-  Committee. 

C.  Tate  Murphy,  ) 

Adopted  on  motion  of  Dr.  Debnam. 

The  hour  for  the  organization  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Board  of 
Health  under  the  new  law,  having  arrived,  the  President  announced 
that  the  Society  was  ready  to  proceed. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Boavd  of  Health  was 
read  preliminary  to  and  explanatory  of  the  method  of  the  election 
bf  the  Board  under  the  new  law. 

REPORT   of   the   SECRETARY    OF   THE    STATE    P.OARD   OF   HEALTH. 

To  tJif  Modiccd  Society  of  Xnrtli  C'arolhia  : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board  held  in  Goldsborough  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  day  of  May,  18T8,  the  Committee  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  law,  have  steadily  pursued  the  object  of 
their  labors,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  was  the  building  up  of  the 
Board  by  every  means  within  their  power. 

The  epidemic  disaster  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  the  summer  of  1878,  was  the  great  public  calamity  of  the 
century,  and  like  many  other  evils  has  wrought  a  good  which  prob- 
ably would  have  taken  many  years  to  bring  about.  In  Xovember 
last,  through  the  energy  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  John  M.  Wood- 
worth,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  M.  IL,  aided  by  zealous  and  influeu' 
tial  sanitarians  throughout  the  country,  a  conference  on  yellow 
fever  was  called,  under  the  charge  and  auspices  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  except  to  those  unreasonable  persons  who  look  for  seed- 
time and  harvest  in  the  same  day,  the  conference  was  productive  of 
great  good.  This  is  no  place  to  review  it,  as  the  history  of  the 
movement  is  rpiite  fresh  in  the  memory  of  medical  men  throughout 
the  world. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  placing  the  North  Carolina  Board 
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of  Health  in  communication  with  this  movement,  your  Secretary 
undertook  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  without  further  conference 
with  the  Committee  for  lack  of  time,  and  because  he  know  that 
the  means  to  defray  the  expenses  were  not  at  hand. 

Your  Secretary  was  honored  by  being  placed  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

On  the  ^nd  of  January  the  President  of  the  Association  called 
the  Executive  and  Advisory  Committees  to  meet  in  conference  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  full  meeting  was  the  result,  and  from  these 
deliberations  sprung  the  Act  of  Congress  which  created  tlie  National 
Board  of  Health.  Soon  after  the  Cencral  Assembly  of  Xorth  Car- 
olina met,  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Salenl  meeting  iil  1877, 
met  in  Ivaleigh,aud  but  for  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
members,  it  would  have  been  a  full  meeting. 

Several  days  were  sj>eut  in  deliberation.  The  linal  result  was  the 
offering  of  the  Health  Bill  nearly  as  it  now  stands  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Its  passage  was  a  great  surprise  and  pleasure,  although  it  was 
far  from  what  we  desired. 

The  bill  is  herewith  presented  : 

AX    ACT — SUPPLEMEXTAL    TO    AX    ACT    CREATIXC     A    STATE    BOARD 

OF   HEALTH. 

The  General  A>isernhhi  of  Xorth  Carolina  da  enart : 

Sectiox  1.  That  the  ^Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  shall 
choose  from  its  active  member?,  by  ballot,  six  meml)ors,  and  the 
(Tovernor  shall  appoint  three  other  persons,  (one  of  whom  sliall  be 
a  civil  engineer,)  aud  these  shall  constitute  the  Xorth  Carolina  Board 
of  Health. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  health  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  ;  shall 
make  sanitary  investigations  and  enquiries  in  respect  to  the  people; 
the  causes  of  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  especially 
epidemics;  the  sources  of  mortality;  the  eifects  of  locations,  em- 
ployments and  conditions  upon  public  health.  They  shall  gather 
such  information  upon  all  these  matters  for  distribution  among  the 
people,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  informing  them  about  prevent- 
able diseases.  They  shall  be  considered  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
State,  and  are  herein  s[)ecially  jirovided  for,  and  shall  advise 
the  government  in  regard  to  the  location,  sanitary  construction  and 
management  of  all  public  institutions,  and  shall  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  to  such  sanitary  matters  as  in  their  judgment 
affect  the  industry,  prosperity,  health  and  lives  of  tlie  citizens  of 
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tlio  State.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  make  annually  to  the 
(veneral  Assembly,  through  the  Governor,  a  report  of  their  work 
for  the  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  IJoard  of  Ileal Lh  as  elected  by  the 
State  Medical  Society,  shall  be  chosen  to  serve,  two  for  six  years, 
two  for  four  years,  two  for  two  years.  Those  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  serve  two  years.  In  case  of  deatli  or  resignation  the 
Board  will  elect  new  members  to  Hll  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  P)oard  shall  have  a  President  and  Secretary, 
who  shall  be  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  from  the  members  comprising 
the  Board.  The  President  shall  serve  two  years,  and  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  six  years.     The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  receive 

a  year  for  his  services,  but  the  other  members  of  the 

P>0iU'd  shall  receive  no  pay,  except  that  while  on  actual  duty  at 
meetings  Of  the  Board,  or  on  duty  during  the  time  special  investi- 
gations are  being  pursued,  that  each  member  shall  receive  *2.00  a 
day  and  necessary  travelling  expenses.  Tiicse  sums  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  on  duly  authenticated  reijuisitions  signed  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  an  auxiliary  Board  of  IFealth  in  each  coun- 
ty in  the  State.  These  boards  shall  1)3  composed  of  the  i)hysicians 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  Mayor 
of  county  town,  the  Chairman  of  the  Couuty  Com- 
missioners, and  the  City  Surveyor,  Avhere  there  is  such  an  officer, 
otherwise  the  County  Surveyor.  From  this  number  one  physician 
bo  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  two  years,  with  the  title  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Health.  His  duties  shall  bo  to  gather  vital  statistics 
upon  a  plan  designated  by  the  State  l^oard  of  Health.  He  shall 
make  the  mcdico-logal  post-mortem  examinations  for  coroner's 
infpiests.  and  attend  jirisoners  in  jails,  poor-houses  and  work-houses. 
Their  reports  shall  bo  made  regularly  as  advised  by  the  State  ])oard 
through  their  Secretary,  and  they  shall  receive  and  carry  out  as  far 
as  practicable  such  work  as  mav  bo  directed  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Sec.  0.  Tlic  salary  of  tlio  County  Sni)erintondont  of  Health  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasurer,  u]ion  rcrpiisition  and  proper 
vouchor,  as  follows  :  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Health 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  ])aid  Ijy  the  city  or  county  in  1878, 
for  services  rendered  by  the  city  ov  county  to  sick  in  jail,  work- 
liouse  and  poor-liouse.  .-ind  medical  examinations  for  coroner's 
iufpiests. 

Sec.  7.  The  organization  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Board  of  Health 
shall  1)0  completed  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  same.  The 
biennial  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  shall,  after  the  meet- 
ing oC  organization,  be  for  the  County  Boards  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  and  of  State  Board  of  Hcaltii  on  the  first  day  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  8.     Monthly  returns  of  vital  statistics  upon  a.  plan    to  l)e 
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devised  by  Lho  St;ite  Boiird  of  Health,  shall  be  made  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  a  failure  to  report  by  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
for  the  preceding-  month,  shall  subject  tlie  delinquent  Superin- 
tendent to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  of  delinquincy. 

Sec.  D.  Inland  quarantine  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Health,  who,  acting  by  the  advice  of  the 
local  Board,  shall  see  that  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
viz  :  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  shall  be 
properly  quarantined  or  isolated,  (at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  it  occurs).  Any  violation  of  the  rules  promulgated  on 
this  subject  by  the  Superintendent  of  Health  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  a  line  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment 
for  not  longer  than  twenty  days  in  the  county  jail.  In  case  the 
offender  be  stricken  with  disease  for  which  he  is  (juarantinable,  he 
will  be  subject  to  the  penalty  on  recoveiy,  without,  in  opinion  of 
the  Suporintendent,  it  should  be  remitted.  Quarantine  of  i)orts 
shall  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  officers  of  the  local  and  State 
Boards  shall  render  all  aid  in  their  power  to  quarantine  ollicers  in 
discharge  of  their  duties  upon  request  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  10.  Ahatciiicnt  uf  Xuisanccs. — Wherever  and  whenever  a 
nuisance  upon  premises  shall  exist,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  health  is  dangerousjto  the  public,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  notify  the  parties  occuiiying  tiie  premises,  (or  the 
owner  of  the  premises  if  not  occupied),  of  its  existence,  its  chatac- 
ter,  and  tho  means  of  abating  it,  in  writing.  Upon  this  notifica- 
tion the  parties  shall  proceed  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  failing  to 
do  this  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar  a  day  dating  from  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  notification  has  baen  served  :  Provided,  Itolccccr, 
that  if  the  party  notified  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  before  a 
magistrate  of  his  or  her  inability  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  Superintendent,  it  shall  bo  done  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or 
city.  In  the  latter  case  the  limit  of  the  expense  chargeable  upon 
the  town  or  city  shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  in  any 
case. 

Sec.  11,  Vaccliialiun. — The  Seerelary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  keep  a  supply  of  fres,h  yaceine  virus  ut  his  command, 
and  he  shall  issue  quantities,  in  value  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for 
one  requisition,  to  County  Superintendents  in  case  of  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  small-pox.  The  County  Superintendents  shall  vacci- 
nate and  re-vaccinate  all  applying  for  such  service,  free  of  charge, 
the  virus  for  such  piuqioses  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  tlic 
State  Board  of  Ileidth,  at  market  rates.  The  County  Superin- 
tendent shall  vaccinate  every  person  admitted  into  a  public  institu- 
tion, (jail,  work-house,  poor  liouse,  public  school),  as  soon  as  \)v,ic- 
ticable,  without  he  is  satisfied  upon  examination  that  the  person  is 
already  successfully  vaccinated.  On  the  appearance  of  a  case  of 
small-pox  in  a  neighborhood,  all  due  diligence  shall  be  used  by  the 
Sujierintendent  that  warning   shall    be  given,  and    all  persons  not 
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able  to  pay,  to  be  vaccinated  free  of  charge  by  him.  The  vaccine 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation  in  wliich  the  tSu- 
perintendent  serves. 

Sec.  12.  Bulletins  of  the  outbreak  of  diseases  dangerous  to  the 
public  health  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  whenever  necessary, 
and  such  advice  freely  disseminated  to  prevent  and  check  the  inva- 
sion of  disease  into  any  part  of  the  State.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  enquire  into  any  outbreak  of  disease,  by  per- 
sonal visits  or  by  any  method  the  Board  shall  direct.  The  expenses 
[compensation]  of  members  on  such  duty  shall  bo  five  dollars  a 
day,  and  the  necessary  travelling  expenses. 

Sec.  13.  Special  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  may 
be  called  by  the  President,  through  the  Secretary.  The  regular 
annual  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  at  which  time  the  Secretary  shall  submit  his 
annual  report. 

Sec.  1-4.  Wlien  the  County  Superintendent  of  health  shall  in 
the  course  of  his  investigation  required  at  coroner's  inquest,  think 
it  necessary  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice  that  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  vif<ccra  or  fluids  of  the  body  be  made,  he  shall  carefully  pack 
up  and  seal  the  suspected  article  in  a  proper  receptacle  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness  and  forward  it  to  the  chemist  of  the  agricultural 
station  for  analysis.  (Such  analysis  shall  be  made  free  of  charge, 
and  be  returned  to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  such  analysis  having 
precedence  over  other  matters  of  investigation  not  of  a  similar 
character,  then  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist).  Analysis  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  hygenic  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of 
health  shall  in  like  manner  be  made  by  the  said  chemist,  upon 
requisition  signed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Such  analysis  will  include  soil,  drinking  water,  articles 
of  food,  air,  &c.,  to  be  packed  for  transmission  by  direction  of  the 
chemist  of  the  agricultural  station. 

Sec  15.  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  two  hun- 
dred dollars  is  hereby  annually  appropriated,  to  be  paid  on  requisi- 
tion signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  printing  and  stationery  necessary  annually  for  the 
Board  be  furnished  on  requisi-tion  upon  the  State  ]n'inter.  A  yearly 
statement  shall  be  nuide  to  the  Legislature  of  all  moneys  received 
and  expended  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  1G.  All  previous  Acts  conilicting  with  tliis  are  hereby 
repealed  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Piatitied  the  14th  day'^of  March,  1879. 

llesponding  to  a  call  from  the  National  Board  of  Health  for  a 
conference  with  State  Sanitary  olhcers,  your  Secretary  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  represent  the  State  Board  in  this  conference.  It 
was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  5th,  (ith,  Tth  and  Sth  of  May.  At 
this  meeting  many  ([ucstions  of  importance   to  us  were  discussed. 
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iind  it  is  believed  that  the  forniuhitiou   of  these  views  there  ex- 
pressed will  mark  an  era  in  our  new  work. 

Your  Secretary  deemed  it  of  great  importance  to  begin  early  to 
cultivate  proper  relations  with  the  National  Board,  and  believes  that 
this  part  of  his  voluntary  work  will  be  approved  of  by  the  friends 
of  the  movement  in  North  Carolina. 

I  present  herewith  the  blanks  issued  for  your  inspection.  I  con- 
gratulate the  ^[edical  Society  of  Xorth  Carolina  upon  the  healthy 
development  which  by  the  efforts  of  hor  members  she  has  been  able 
to  work  out,  but  must  remind  them  that  wo  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  primary  Avork,  the  proper  performa.nce  of  which  will 
decide  whether  or  not  we  are  true  sanitarians,  and  deserve  further 
powers  and  privileges  from  the  people  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas  F.  Wood, 
Secretary. 

Motion  by  Dr.  Debnam  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the 
Board  be  at  once  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  business  about  to 
ensue. 

Dr.  Clrissom  explained  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  not(iuite 
ready  with  their  report. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  following  was  submitted  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Dr.  (Irissom  : 

Tu  the  Medical  Socicfi/  of  Xortli  Carolina : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  beg  leave  to  report  for  member- 
ship the  following  named  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  : 
Dr.  James  M.  Covington,  Rockingham. 

"   Cornelius  M.  Battle,  Rocky  Mount. 

••    Charles  M.  Glenn,  (ircensborough. 

"   Edward  Lindsay,  Greensborough. 

"   D.  M.  Prince,  Laurel  Hill,  Richmond  County. 

'''   0.  P.  Robinson,  Fayette vi lie. 

"   W.  R.  Hollinsworth,  Mt.  Airy. 

"    C.  E.  Bradsher,  Hurdle's  Mills.  Person  County. 

"   H.  \\.  Leo,  Raleigh. 

'•'   Hubert  Haywood,  Raleigh. 
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Dr.  Turner  E.  Bulsley,  Green sboroiigb. 
licspcctfully  submitted, 

Eugene  Grissom,    ) 

Hugh  Kelly,  r  Committee. 

C.  Tate  Murphy,  \ 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Tbomas  F.  Wood,  Dr.  A.  11.  Lcdoux,  Chemist 
and  member  of  the  Noi'tli  Carolina  Board  of  Health  on  part  of  the 
State,  being  present,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Society.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Wood,  and  the  new  law  being- 
read,  enquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  were  put,  asking  for 
further  elucidation  of  the  law. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Murphy  asked  how  to  proceed  in  cases  that  medico- 
leo-al  chemical  analyses  were  required  by  the  County.  The  circular 
issued  from  the  Chemist  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Ledoux,  was  read  as 
follows  : 

method  of  procedure  in  cases  of  suspected   poisoning. 
Laboratory  of  the  N.  C.  Experiment  Station, 
Chapel  Hill,  April  24th,  1878. 
Tu  the  Coroners  and  C'oinif)/  Superintendents  of  llealtli  of  tliv  State 

of  Xortli  Cai'oJina  : 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  Section  14  of  "An  Act  Supplemental 
to  an  Act  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health  passed  by  the  late 
Assembly  and  ratified  on  March  14th.     This  Section  is  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  14.  When  the  County  Superintendent  of  Health  shall  in 
the  course  of  his  investigation  required  at  coroner's  inquest,  think 
it  necessary  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice  that  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  viscer(C  or  fluids  of  the  body  Ijc  made,  he  shall  carefully  pack 
up  and  seal  the  suspected  article  in  a  proper  rcce]itacle  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness  and  forward  it  to  the  chemist  of  the  agricultural 
station  for  analysis.  (Such  analysis  shall  be  made  free  of  charge, 
and  be  returned  to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  such  analysis  having 
precedence  over  other  matters  of  investigation  not  of  a  similar 
character,  tlien  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist)."      *       *       * 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  recognizing  not  only  the  claims  of  the 
law  but  the  claims  of  humanity  upon  them,  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  analyses  in  (paestion  can  bo  made  through  the 
Experiment  Station.  Knowing  that  wore  1  compelled  to  make 
such  analysis  in  person,  it  would  occasion  great  delay  and  serious 
interference  with  my  work,  especially  during  my  long  abscenes  from 
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my  post  when  testifying  at  Court,  &c.,,  they  adopted  the  following 

resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  tli3  Chemist  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy snch  additional  labor  as. may  be  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
analyses  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  as  required  by  Section  14 
of  An  Act  Supplemental  to  an  Act  creating  a  State  Boaid  of 
Health,  at  an  expense  for  the  same  of  not  more  than  *  '•=  ''•'  dol- 
lars per  annum."' 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution  of  the  Board,  I  liave 
secured  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Redd,  of  the  University,  who 
will  devote  himself  to  any  cases  Avhich  may  arise  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Idw  above  cited.  Prof.  Ivcdd  has  made  all  the  analyses 
of  Ihis  character  that  have  been  required  in  the  State  during  the 
last  two  years,  so  far  as  I  ani  infornied.  Your  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  instructions  which  should  be  followed  As  iledrly  as  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  law,  and  to  secure  ah  analysis  Which  will 
stand  in  Court. 

1st.  Except  in  special  cases,  it  will  be  suftlcient  to  place  th'o 
stomach,  the  whole  of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  bladder  each  in 
a  separate,  perfectly  clean  glass  jar,  with  tightly  fitting  glass  top 
(a  fruit  jar  serves  well).  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
•contents  of  the  stomach  or  bladder  escape.  IN'^o  disinfectant  or  pre- 
servative should  be  added  in  any  case. 

2d,  Seal  each  jar  thorouglily  and  label  distinctly  with  the  name 
of  its  contents. 

od.  Secure,  if  possible,  any  vomit  or  urine  Voided  immediately 
before  death,  and  also  any  liquids,  powders  or  other  substances 
which  are  suspected  of  having  caused  death,  or  any  vials  or  othel' 
receptacles  which  may  have  contained  the  poison,  sealing  each  as 
before. 

4th.  i>et  these  jars  be  delivered  at  the  Station  by  some  one, 
properly  authorized,  in  person.  Do  not  send  by  express.  The  per- 
son bringing  the  jars  should  never  allow  them  (or  the  receptacle  in 
which  they  may  bo  packed),  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  unless  to  go 
under  a  lock,  to  which  the  carrier  holds  the  key.  The  messenger 
will  bring  the  jars  to  the  Experiment  Station  and  deliver  them  to 
me,  or  to  Prof,  Redd  in  my  presence. 

The  expenses  of  these  analyses  will  be  dofrayod  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi'if'ultui-e.  Iiiit  fh<'  pay  of  I'r<if.  Redd  in  attendance  upon 
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Court  will  still  be  riegulated  by  the  laws  specially  providing  for  the 
remuneration  of  witnes&es  and  experts. 

Respectfully, 

Albert  E.  Ledoux, 
Uhbmist  to  thig  Department  of  Agri'culture. 

Dr.  Foote,  of  Warrenton,  made  some  remarks  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health  in  his  county,  discussing  the  bearings  of 
the  new  law  upon  the  present  status  in  Warren, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  said  in  reply  that  he  thought  these 
County  Boards  were  not  mere  voluntary  organizations,  but  were  as 
compulsory  by  the  law  as  any  on  the  Statute  Book.  That  no  other 
provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  public  institutions 
in  the  counties  except  such  as  would  be  given  by  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  Health,  That  the  Superintendents  were  elected 
from  among  the  physicians  composing  the  Board,  and  that  their 
pav  was  to  be  what  the  sum  total  of  services  rendered  to  the  county 
for  the  sick  in  jail,  poor-house,  work-house,  and  medico-legal  exam- 
inations for  the  year  1878.  That  licentiates  of  the  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners,  or  those  physicians  not  coming  under  its  provisions 
by  reason  of  having  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  prior  to  18o9, 
were  recognized  as  elligible  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  bill^  reviewing  its 
benefits,  its  faults,  and  short  comings  Avas  indulged  in,  by  several 
members.     After  this  the  Society  proceeded  to  ballot. 

Dr.  P.  E.  nines,  of  Raleigh^  moved  that  the  election  of  the 
Board  be  proceeded  with  and  that  the  election  of  the  two  members 
for  six  years  be  taken  up. 

He  nominated 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  Rocky  Point,  Pender  County. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Wood,  of  Wilmington. 

Dr,  Satchwell  and  Dr.  Wood  were  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Satchwell  returned  thanks  for  the  complimentary  vote  he  had 
received. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  Tate  ]\rurph\\  the  two  meml)ers  to  serve  four 
years  were  balloted  for. 

Dr.  C.  J,  O'Hag.an,  Geo.  A.  Foote,  James  McKee,  Wm.  R.  Wil- 
son, and  Eugene  Grissom  were  put  in  nomination.  The  choice  Was 
as  follows,  to  serve  four  years  : 
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Dr.  Charles  J.  O'Hagan,  (Ireenvillo. 
"   George  A.  Foote,  AVarrenton. 
The  remaining  two  members  to  serve  for  two  years  were  ballotted 
for>  resulting  in  the  election  of 

Dr.  M.  AVliitebead,  of  Salisbury. 
''   R.  L.  Payne,  of  Lexington. 
The  Secretary  then  declared  the  following  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Health  to  be  elected  : 
For  six  years — 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  llocky  Point,  I^ender  County. 
'^   't'homas  F.  Woott,  Wilmington. 
For  four  years — 

Dr.  Charles  J.  O'Hagan,  Greenville; 
"   George  Ai  Foote,  Warrenton. 
For  two  years — 

Dr.  M.  Whitehead,  Salisbury. 
'^   Ri  L.  Pilyne,  Lexington. 

The  Committee  oh  Credentials  made  the  followihg  partial  l-epol-t : 
^>)  the  Jfedical  Society  of  North  Carolina  : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  for  membership  : 

Dr.  W.  S.  Coble,  Brick  Church,  Guilford  C^ounty. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  Thomasville. 

We  also  report  the  following  names  recommended  by  tlie  Board 
of  Examiners  : 

Drs.  W^m.  P.  Beall,  S.  B.  Jones,  J.  >r.  Baker,  H.  T.  Trantham, 
W.  P.  Mercer,  A.  D.  McDonald,  W.  J.  GiH)ert,  J.  J.  Cox,  W.  F. 
Cook,  S.  AV.  Stevenson  and  Edward  A.  Speed. 

Eugene  Grissom,    j 

Hugh   Kelly,  -  Committee. 

C.  Tate   Murphy.  \ 

The  members  of  the  newly  elected  Board  of  HeaUli,  were  re- 
quested to  meet  at  the  McAdoo  House,  immediately  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Afternoon  Session,  to  elect  officers. 

Dr.  James  McKee,  of  Raleigh,  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  carried  : 

Whereas,  At  the  session  of  this  Society,  held  in  IJaleigh,  in 
May,  1872,  Dr.  AV.  W.  (Jaither  was,  by  resohition,  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  same  ;  and 

AA'hereas,  It  does  not  stand  as  a  matter  of  record   upon  the 
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books  of  the  Secrefciiry,  but  does  upon  those  of  the  Treasurer  ;  and 
Whereas,  Dr.  (}aither  has  resumed  tlie  practice   of  his  profes- 
sion and  desires  to  be  in  active  membership  with  the  Society. 

EesoJreil,  Tliat  the  Treasurer  l^e  authorized  from  and  after  tliis 
meeting  to  transfer  liis  name  to  the  list  of  paying-  members,  and 
tliat  this  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Adjourned  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


SECOND   DAY — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  May  21st,  1879. 

Meeting  called  to  cirder  in-omptly  at  3  O'clock  by  the  President, 
Br.  (!harles  Duffy,  Jr. 

Dr.  AV.  Vf.  Oaither  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Ee'^olvtd,  That  our  members  in  Congress  be  earnestly  requested 
to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill,  immediately,  freeing  cinchona  bark 
and  all  its  products,  from  all  import  duty.     CJarried. 

Upon  a  call  for  written  communications.  Dr.  Ii.  11.  Tjcwis,  of 
Raleigh,  read  on  the  "  Spectacles  in  Youth." 

Dr.  'Picot  read  letters  from  Drs.  Itamsay.  and  A.  V>.  Pierce, 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend. 

Dr.  O'Hagan  thought  there  was  no  question  of  moi'e  practical 
value  than  the  one  treated  of  in  Dr.  Lewis'  paper,  and  none  that 
had  a  wider  range  of  usefulness.  There  are  moral  troubles  which 
arise  from  optical  disturbances  little  understood  by  the  general 
practitionef.  The  illustrations  introduced  were  some  myopic  cases. 
The  Xew  York  Medical  Jxecord  had  an  account  of  the  same 
subject  before  the  ]\redical  Society  of  2s'ew  York.  Dr.  Hermann 
Knapp  called  attention  to  moroseness  ivsulting  from  myopic  eves. 
F6r  these  aiul  many  other  reasons  he  deemed  Dr.  Lewis'  paper  one 
of  unusual  im})ortance,  and  very  timely,  and  he  thought  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  ought  to  be  tendered  him,  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Moore  read  a  paper  illustrating  views  of  Dr. 
Chisholm,  of  Baltimore — the  case  l)eing  one  of  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  eye. 

Dr.  C.  Tate  Murphy  moved  the  reforeuce  of  Dr.  Moore's  ])a])er 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
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The  Committee  on  Obituary  made  the  following  report : 

To  the  Medical  Socicli/  of  Xorih  CaroJind  : 

The  Committee  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Wc  have  examined  tlie  roll  of  membership,  and  find  those  of  our 
members  deceased  to-Avit :  J.  A.  Ciibsou,  late  of  Concord,  F.  X. 
Luckey,  late  of  liowan  county,  and  C.  II.  Macon,  Littleton,  X.  C. 

Ucsolvcd,  That  in  the  death  of  these  brethren  the  Society  has 
sustained  a  loss  of  three  of  her  honored  members,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  .Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  bereaved  families 
of  the  deceased. 

James  K.  Hall,      j 

.Tames  F.  Long,       r  Committee. 

W.  T.  Cheatham,  ) 

Dr.  M.  Whitehead  moved  that  the  Essayist  be  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  subject.     Carried. 

Dr.  W.  C.  McDuffic,  of  Fayetteville,  read  a  paper  on  "Puerperal 
Echimpsia,"  wliich,  on  motion  of  Dr.  ShafCncr,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  AVm.  Pv.  AVood  read  a  paper  on  tlie  "  Use  of  Sulphur  in 
the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria."' 

Referred  on  motion  of  Dr.  ]\lcKee  to  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation. 

Dr.  P.  F.  Lewis,  of  Lumberton,  read  a  paper  on  ''Puerperal 
Eclampsia  with  Pyophthalmitis," 

Peferred,  on  motion  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Dr.  M.  Whitehead  reported  a  case  of  entire  absence  of  clitoris, 
vagina  and  uterus.  The  patient  had  well  developed  mammae,  usual 
hairy  covering  of  the  mons  veneris.  He  could  easily  pass  the  hnger 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  partition  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum  was  very  thin.  He  could  pass  his  finger  up 
both  organs.     There  was  no  menstrual  molimen,  and  no  culdesac. 

Dr.  P.  K.  (iregory,  of  Charlotte,  reported  the  case  of  an  Irish- 
man, lie  had  had  violent  pains  in  the  bladder,  Avith  passage  of 
pus  from  the  bladder.  There  was  great  vesical  tenesmus.  Carbolic 
acid  solution  was  injected  into  the  bladder.  The  patient  passed 
■100  hairy  worms  from  the  bladder  ;  the  largest  Avas  half  an  inch, 
from  that  to  the  size  of  a  broonistraw. 

I).  J.  II.  Hall  had  also  a  case  in  the  same  town,  in  Avhich  the 
patient  Avas  afflicted  for  the  greater  part  of  eight  or  ten  years. 
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•    The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  the  following  partial  rei3ort : 
To  tlic  North  Carolina  Medical  Society : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  respectfully  recommend  Dr.  J. 
M.  Tomlinson^  Bush  Hill,  Eandolph  county,  for  membership;  and 
report  the  following  named  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  : 

I_)r.  J.  A.  kSexton,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

"  J.  T.  Sledge,  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

"   E.  H.  Hargrave,  Robesonville,  Martin  County. 

"  J.  T.  AVinston,  Youngsville,  Franklin  County. 

''  J.  L.  Gunn,  Yanceyville. 

"  C.  A.  Swindell,  Greenville,  Pitt  County. 

"   H.  F.  Burgin,  Marion,  X.  C. 

"    W.  L.  Aberncthy,  Hickor}',  Catawba  County. 

Eugene  Grissom,    j 

Hugh  Kelly,  v  Committee. 

C.  Tate  Murphy,  ) 

The  President  announced  that  the  address  of  Dr.  Lane,  the 
annual  orator  would  be  delivered  in  the  Benbow  Hall  at  8  o'clock, 
and  that  the  medical  profession  and  public  generally  were  invited 
to  attend. 

The  Society  assembled  in  a  body  at  8  o'clock  on  AV'ednesday  night 
in  Benbow  Hall,  to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  orator.  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Lane,  of  Wilmington.  There  was  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  grace  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 

The  speaker  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  interest.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  sanitary  and  medical  science,lnit  dwelt  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  development  of  modern  therapeutics,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  existing  physiology. 

[See  supplemement]. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Dr. 
Lane  for  his  able  and  interesting  address,  and  that  a  copy  be 
solicited  for  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  until  D  o'clock,  A.  M. 


THIRD     day — morning     SESSION. 

Thursday,  May  32,  1879. 
The  Society  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 
President  Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  Jr.,  in  the  chair. 
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Dr.  M.  Whitehead  moved  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
Treasurer,  as  some  slight  testimonial  of  the  aiipreciation  of  the 
Society  of  his  dutiful  services.     Carried. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  Pender  County  introduced  the  report  of 
the  Committee  appointing  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  of  Charlotte,  as. 
Essayist  for  the  session  of  1880. 

Dr.  M.  "Whitehead,  of  S;ilisburv,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resoh'cd,  That  we  again  endorse  the  >.oi{T11  Cakolixa  Medical 
JouKXAL  and  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  .State,  and  of  this  Society  its  su])port  by  ])urse  and 
pen,  and  we  regard  its  success  as  of  vast  importance  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  State. 

Dr.  C.  Tate  Murphy  in  seconding  the  resolution  said  he  had  jn-e- 
pared  a  similar  resolution  himself,  and  he  was  forestalled  by  his 
friend.  Dr.  Whitehead.  This  made  him  all  the  more  sure  that  his 
Judgment  in  the  course  the  Society  should  pursue  was  plain.  We 
should  give  our  united  endorsement  to  this  work.  It  was  a  work 
of  the  whole  profession,  and  had  shown   its  ability  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Haigh,of  Fayetteville,  thougiit  the  ISTorth  Carolina 
Medical  Journal  was  a  groat  success.  It  has  gained  every  month 
in  strength  and  power,  and  this  was  all  due  to  the  energy  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  editors.  lie  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  indis})osition  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to  appear  in 
print,  especially  those  in  the  country.  They  are  too  prone  to 
believe  that  the  cases  occurring  in  their  practice  of  not  sufficient 
importance  for  the  public  })rofessional  eye  ;  whereas,  well  recorded 
cases  of  eviry  day  occurrence  were  the  sure  guides  to  be  followed 
by  general  practitioners,  rather  than  the  rare  cases  only  seen  in 
hospitals.  The  editors  had  a  right  lo  e,\[iect  aitl  from  every  member 
of  the  State  Society,  lie  woidd  not  speak  of  the  ability  of  the 
editors,  for  that  was  too  widely  recognized  to  require  a  word  from 
him. 

Dr.  P.  E.  nines,  of  Hileigh.  endorsed  what  Dr.  Haigh  had  said. 
The  country  practitioufn-  in  his  (piiet  way,  working  on  teases  at  the 
bedside  without  an  opi)!)!'!  unity  of  consulting  his  professional  friends 
or  his  Ijooks,  did  the  s  »rt  'if  work  that  has  made  a  name  for  the 
general  practitioners  in  America.  Dr.  -Marshall  Hall  in  his  visit 
to  this  country  recognized  the  true  worth  of  this  important  class. 
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They  arc  tlie  conservative  eleineul  in  the. ■science  and  art  of  surgery 
and  medicine  in  this  country,  and  their  yet  unwritten  experience  is 
what  is  yet  to  add  hirgely  to  the  reputation  of  American  physicians. 
Their  duty  is  to  clearly  sustain  the  Journal  by  all  means  in  their 
power. 

Di-.  WhiteheafFs  resolution  vvas  unanimously  adopted. 

[The  report  of  the  Con:mil(ee  nu  Cix'deniials  here  presented  will 
appear  in  another  place]. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Gregory  then  called  the  attention  of  the  ^^ociety  lo 
some  appliances  of  his  own  devising. 

Fiv.ff. — The  api)liance  of  the  microphone  to  the  stethoscope,  so 
a,s  to  develo]^  audibly  the  minutest  abnormal  sounds. 

Secotid. — A  model  for  a  sphygmc^grapb. 

Third. — A  self  registering  tape  foi*  measuring  the  res2)iration. 

A  full  descrii)tion  with  illustration  is  jiromised  for  the  appendix. 

Dr.  Satcliwell  introduced  ])r.  James  F.  Long,  and  announced 
that  lie  had  carefully  prepared  an  address  on  the  "Use  and  Abuse 
of  Alcoholic  Drinks." 

Dr.  Long's  address  was  received  with  marked  approbation. 

Dr.  nines  offered  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  instructive  and 
magnificent  address  of  J)r.  Long.  Dr.  (icorge  B.  Wood's  last 
advice  to  the  class  in  wliich  he  graduated  was — ''  Look  well  before 
administering  alcohol.  He  would  impress  the  importance  of  the 
same  warning  so  truthfully  painted  in  words  by  Dr.  Long  upon  all 
present.  It  Avas  the  great  moral  cpiestion  of  the  day,  and  the  med- 
ical profession  had  a  vast  influence  to  wield  for  good  or  for  evil,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  drinking  habits. 

Dr.  C.  Tate  Murphy  also  endorsed  most  lieartily  the  tenor  of  Dr. 
Long's  address,  and  thought  it  was  higli  lime  the  jjrofession  was 
sounding  the  alarm  from  their  scientific  sand-jioint. 

He  moved  that  Dr.  Long  be  re(piested  to  furnish  the  Committee 
on  Publication  Avith  a  copy  of  his  address.     Carried. 

Dr.  AV.  W.  (raither  reported  /?";>/  a  case  of  labor  that  he  attended 
ill  Avhich,  upon  examination,  he  found  tliere  was  a  tumor  compli- 
cating the  delivery.   SccuihL — A  case  of  "•  Spontaneous  Evolution." 

]^r.  Hines  reported  a  case  showing  the  power  of  nature  unaided 
to  convert  an  appareiUly  dittioult  proseniaf  ion  into  a.  natural  one, 
and  effect  delivci'v. 
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Dr.  C.  Tiito  Murpliy  reported  a  case  of  difficult  labor,  shoulder 
presentution,  in  which  by  changing  tlie  position  of  the  mother^ 
delivery  was  effected  without  further  trouljle. 

Dr,  I.  W.  Faison  reported  three  cases  of  reflex  phenomena  result' 
ing  from  congenital  phimosis,  with  adlicsions  of  the  prei)uce  to  the 
ghins. 

In  the  Jirsf  case  the  reflex  phenomena  were  weakness  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  a  stumbling  gait.  A  touch  on  the  prepuce  brings 
about  spasm.  In  tho  second  case  ^horc  was  also  wakefulness,  scream- 
ing at  night,  stumbling  and  modifieil  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  In  the  f/nrd  case  the  symptoms  were  less  markedi  Sleep- 
lessness and  jactitation  were  i)romincnt.  In  each  of  the  cases  he 
broke  up  the  adhesions  with  his  lingers,  or  dissected  them  with  the 
the  bistoury,  a  cure  resulting  in  each  case. 

Dr.  R:  K.  (ri'egory  called  attention  to  ptyalisni  produced  by  the 
use  of  salicylic  acid,  and  the  salicylates.  It  was  to  him  a  new  phie- 
nomenon,  and  was  worth  mentioning  more  particularly  as  he  had 
not  seen  it  recorded  in  any  work  at  his  command. 

Dr.  A.  (i.  Carr,  of  Durham,  exhibited  a  phosphatic  calciilus 
weighing  six  ounces,  removed  l)y  the  left  lateral  perineal  incision. 
The  original  incision  liad  to  bo  greatly  enlarged  to  admit  of  its 
passage. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Foote,  of  Wai'rcMiton,  rp])ortod  a  case  of  ])loodless 
tracheotomy. 

Dr.  Richard  If.  fjcwis,  of  Raleigh,  reported  acase  of  syphilitic  or 
bital  nodes,  pressing  on  the  third  pair  of  nerves  causing  strabismus. 

Most  of  the  remaining  morning  session  was  ])assed  in  conversa- 
tional i-eports  of  medical  and  sui'gical  oases,  wliicli  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Secretary  to  rei)ort  : 

Dr.  nines  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  apjwinted  lo  examine  tiie 
law  establishing  the  ^ledical  Roard  of  Examiners,  who  shall  select 
such  sections  of  the  law,  as  they  shall  think  best  that  the  ju-ofession 
and  public  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 

llesolred  fiirflicr,  Tliat  this  Oonunittee  bo  instructed  to  have  all 
the  sections  of  the  law  selected  by  it  published  in  at  least  six 
weekly  newsi)apers  in  the  State  having  tlie  largest  circulation,  and 
such  other  weekli(s  and  (lady  papers  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  for  at  least,  tlu'ci^  nionths  in  tlu;  weeklies 
and  one  month  in  the  daily  papers.  'I'o  be  |uililisiicd  before  the 
next  annual  meeiini^-ot  tins  Societv.     C'airicd. 
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TliG  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  tlio  resolution  is  composed 
as  follows  :  Dr.  P.  K.  Hines,,  Raleigh  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Ennett,  Asheton, 
Pender  county ;  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson,  Salem. 

Adjourned  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


THIIll)    DAY — AFTEKXOOX    SESSIOX. 

Thursflay.  :\Iay  22,  1S79. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  ^iromptly  at  0  o'clock. 

President  Dr.  CHiarles  Duffy,  Jr.,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Eugene  (frissom  introduced  a  resolution  creating  a  now 
Section  on  Otology  and  Ophthalmology.     Adopted. 

Dr.  Bahnson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  candidates  who  pass  the  Board  of  Examiners  at 
the  present  session,  but  too  late  to  be  announced  to  the  Society 
before  their  adjournment,  l)e  declared  members  of  the  Society,  and 
be  so  enrolled.     Carried. 

The    Committee    on  Xominatious    made    the    following  report, 
Avhicli  was  adopted  : 
To  fjie  Jfcdicdl  Snciettj  of  Xortlt  ('(irnluia  : 

The  Nominating  Committee  beg  leave  tosulnnitthe  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  as  ofHcei's  for  the  year  1870  : 

Eor  President  : 
Dr.  J.  F.  Shatfner,  Salem. 

For  Vice-Presidents  : 
Dr.  J.  K.  Hall,  Grecnsborough. 
"   W.  C.  McDuffie,  Fayctteville. 
"   ^X.  E.  Wilson,  Granville. 
"   R.  F.  Lewis,  Lumberton. 

Treasurer  : 
Dr.  A.  G.  Carr,  Durham. 

Secretary  : 
Dr.  L.  J.  PicOt,  Littleton. 

Orator  : 
Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  Raleigh. 
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DELEGATES  TO   AMERICA^ST   MEDICAL   ASSOC'IATIOX. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Eoniiti-ec,  Ilookerton. 
•'   Charles  Duffy,  Jr.,  Newborn. 
"   H.  M.  Alford,  Greensboron^li. 
"   J.  J.  Summerell,  SalisbiuT. 
"   Willis  Alston,  Littleton. 
"  John  McDonald,  Washington. 
"   H.  T.  Bahnson,  Salem. 
"   W.  I.  Royster,  Kaleigh. 
"   Walter  C.  Murphy,  Clinton. 
"   Walter  Debnam,  Eaipsboi-oiiqii. 
"   S.  B.  Flowers,  Mt.  Olive. 
'^   P.  B.  Barringer,  Dallas. 

DELEGATES   TO   VIllGINIA    MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Cheatham,  Henderson. 

"  A.  A.  Hill,  Lexington. 

"  I.  W.  Faison,  Fulton. 

"  James  McKee,  Raleigh. 

''  X.  8.  Siewers,  Salem. 

"  C.  J.  O'Hag-an,  Greenville. 

"  Wm.  R.  Wood,  Scotland  Neck. 

"  AV.  A.  11  Norcom,  Fdenton. 

DELEGATE   TO    AMERICAX    Pi;i5LIC    HEALTH    ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,   Wilmington. 

PUBLISHING    COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  Wilmington. 
"    W.  W.  Lane,  Wilmington. 
"  W.  T.  Ennett,  Asheton. 
"   L.  .T.  Ficut,  Littleton. 

COMMITTEE   TO    API'OIXT    ESSAYIST, 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  Rocky  Point. 
"   M.  Whitehead,  Salis1)iiry. 
"    W.  W.  (Jaither,  Lexington. 

'OMMITTEE    OX     Or.ITl'A  HIES. 

Dr.  .1.  K.  Hall,  (ireenslHirongli. 
"  J.  F.  Long,  Xewberne. 
**    W.  T.  Cheatham,  Henderson. 
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Dr.  E.  Bni'ke  Haywood,  Eulcigh. 
"   A.  W.  Knox,  Ealeigh. 
'•'   R.  F.  Lewis,  Lumbei'toii. 

Respeotfnlly  submitttcd, 

E.  L.  PAYNE, 
II.  W.  FAISON, 
W.  C.  .ALcDUFFIE, 
C.  J.  O'HAGAN, 
JAS.  McKEE, 

(*ommittce. 

SEf'TIOXS. 

The  President  alipointed  tlie  followinf>'  gentlemen  ('huirniail  of 
Sections  : 

Snrfjery  and  Anaiowi/. — Dr.  ^^'.  C.  ^leDuffio,  Fayetteville. 

Obstefrirs  and  Gijncerolnfui. — Dr.  Wm.   E.  Wilson,  'I'ownesville. 

Practire  of  Medicine. — l^r.  James  McKce,  Ealeigh. 

Materia  Medica  and  Tlicrapeutic><. — Dr.  0.  Tate^lnrphy,f*linton. 

Mirro^ropji  and  Fatliolnify. — Dr.  Henry  Toll,  Kinston. 

Oplitlialinolofiii  and  OtoJofjij. — Dr.  E.  II.  Lewis,  Ealeigh. 

A  letter  was  read  by  permission  from  Dr.  John  McC/ormick,  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Grissom.  Dr.  McCormick  sets  forth  that  "'diphtheria 
is  modified  by  measles  and  scarlatina,  as  much  so  as  variola  is  mod- 
ified by  cow-pox,"  and  it  is  his  firm  conviction  '"that  the  action  of 
measles  and  scarlatina  will  be  as  effectual  in  rendering  diphtheria 
diphtheroid,  as  vaccine  renders  variola  varioloid.'"  He  hoped  the 
Society  Avould  ask  that  the  list  takers  be  instructed  l)y  the  proper 
authorities  to  ask  the  following (piestions  : 

"Have  you  lost  any  member  of  your  family  from  diphtheria  ? '' 

"Had  the  person  ever  liad  measles  or  scarlatina?" 

Xo  action  taken. 

Dr.  Chares  Duffv,  Jr.,  tlic  retiring  President,  then  delivered  his 
address  on  "  The  Conditions  Essential  to  tlie  Pi-npagation  and 
S]iread  of  the  Infectious  Diseases. "' 

Dr.  ('harles  J,  OTIagan  expressed  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
Society  in  its  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Duffy  for  the  address  just  deliv- 
ered, and  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  I'ublication. 

[See  Appendix]. 
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Dr.  ririsrfoiu  paid  a  liandsonie  tribute  to  the  patience,  courtesy 
iind  ability  which  the  retiring  President  had  performed  his  duties, 
and  upon  liis  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him. 

The  I'rcsident  elect,  Dr.  .1.  F.  Shalfner,  of  Salem,  Avas conducted 
to  the  chair. 

He  thanked  the  .Society  for  the  honor  done  him  by  this  kind  act 
of  partiality,  lie  would  ciulcavor  to  serve  the  Society  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Upon  the  call  for  nomination  for  the  next  place  of  nuHjting-,  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Wo'mI  proposed  Wilmington,  and  the  'M  Tuesday  in 
May  as  the  day. 

Thei'e  was  no  o))position  and  M'ilmingtou  was  selected  by  acchi- 
mation. 

Dr.  C.  Tale  Murphy  oifered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  and 
the  medical  jircjfession  of  Greensborough,  for  their  unbounded  hos- 
pitality.    Carried  by  applause. 

Dr.  Picot  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  different  railroad  lines 
for  their  generous  reduction  of  fare.     Carried. 

Dr.  Foote  ottered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ])r.  Bcnbow  for  the  use  of 
the  Hall  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Satchwell,  the  Society  adjourned  t(j  meet  in 
Wilmington  on  the  ^nd  Tuesday  in  May,  1880. 

The  following  is  the  comiilete  list  of 

NEW    MEMJSEKS    EUlt     ISi'J — ItECA  ITi  L  LATIOX. 


l)v.  Joliu  W.  k^Illitll,  Keidsviilc. 

"  C.  C.  Peacock.  Wilson. 

"  B.  A.  Check,  Greeiisboroui;li. 

"  J.  A.  ^NfcLcaii,  McLcausvillc. 

"  .1.  (t.  Ector,  Fi'icudsliij). 

"  Hubert  IIay\vot)d,  Ealciuli. 

•'  James  M.  Covington,  Rockii);;li;iiii. 

"  Henry  W.  Lee,  Ralciifh. 

"  \V.  R.  nollin<,^sw()rtlii  Mt.  Airy. 

"  ().  P.  Robinson,  Fajettc'villr 

"  C  E.  Bradslier,  Hurdle'.s  Mills. 

"  B.  W.  Thomas,  Thumasville. 

"  S.  W.  Stevensou,  Mooresville. 

•'  H.  T.  Trantham,  Salisl)urv. 

"  W.  P.  Bcall,  Greensboroui,^! . 

'«  Wm.  A.  Coble,  Brick  Church. 

'•  A.  1).  -McDonald,  Wihnini,Hon. 

"  S.  B.  Jones,  Charlotte. 

"  Charles  M.  Glenn,  Green.«horoui,^h. 

"  .Joseph  J. Cox,  Xcw  Garden. 


I  Dr.  D.  .M.  Prince,  Laurel  Hill. 

"  J.  A.  Sexton,  Raleigh. 

"  S.  B.  Evans,  Statesvillc. 

"  N.  Me.  Johnston,  Durham. 

"  J.  T.  Sledge,  Middleburg. 

■'  R.  H.  Hargrove,  Robersonville. 

"  J.  T.  Winston,  Youngsville. 

•'  H.  P.  Burgin,  Marion. 

'•  C.  A.  Swindell,  Greenville. 

••  W.  L.  Abcrtheny,  Hickory. 

"  John  Chapel  Walton, . 

''  J.  M.  Tomlinson,  Bu.sh  Hill. 

"  Julian  M.  Baker,  Tarliorough. 

'•  T.  Eugene  Balsley,  Greensbijrough. 

"  B.  (}.  Harris,  High  Point. 

'•  A.  D.  Lindsay,  Kernersvi'lc. 

"  J.  L.  Gunn,  Yanccyvilli'. 

'•  Thos.  E.  Anderson,  Statesvillc. 

•■  C.  S.  Battle.  Rocky  Mount. 
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Of  Mcnihcr!<  in  flic   Order  in   whicli  fiteji  Sifptcd  ihc  Const  it  ui  ion. 

Those  imirkcd  """  were  piosL'Ut  at  the  last  iiicetiiig'.     Those  marked  \  deceased. 
O 


D 


,  E.  Strudwiek,  llillsborouirh. 
W.  G.  Hill,t  Raleigh. 
N.  J.  Pittnian,  Tarhorough. 
J.  B.  Jones  Charlotte. 
R.  B.  Haywood,*  Raleigh. 
Jas.  B.  Dunn,  Raleigh. 
W.  George  Thomas,  Wilmington. 
S.  S.  Satehwell,*  Rocky  Point. 
J.  R.  Mircer,  Tarborough. 
E.  B.  Haywood,  Raleigh. 
Jas.  P.  Bryan,  Kinston. 
A.  B.  Pierce,  Halifax. 
H.  W.  Faison,*raison'8  Depot. 
Aliman  Holmes,  Clinton. 

E.  A.  Anderson,  Wilmington. 

C.  T.  Miirphv,*  Clinton." 
Hugh  Kelly.-"-  Statesville. 

F.  M.  Henderson,  Concord. 
J.  J.  Summerell,-"-  Salisburv. 
P.  E.  Hines,"-  Raleigh. 

M.  Whitehead,-*  Salisbury. 
J.  G.  Ramsey,  Rov/an  Mills. 
J.  A.  Gibson,-"  Concord. 
R.  H.  Winbornc,  Edeuton. 
J.  K.  Ilall,  Greensborough. 
Geo.  A.  Foote,  AVarrenton.* 
W.  R.  Sharp,t  Fulton. 
Eugene  Grissom,*  Raleigh. 
R.  L.  Payne,-"  Lexington. 

F.  M.  Rountree,-'^-  Snow  Hill. 
W.  A.  Collett,  Morganton. 
E.  F.  Ashe,  AVadesborough. 

D.  B.  AVoods,  Rowan  Mills, 
Chas.  J.  O'Hagan,*  Greenville. 
W.  A.  B.  Norcom,*  Edenton. 
J.  F.  King,  AAMlmington. 

J.  Vs.  Jones,-"  Tarborough. 
J.  F.  I>ong,-"  AVashington. 
John  K.  Kuflln,-'^  AVilson. 
C.  AV.  Knight,-"- Tarborougli . 
J.  B.  Hughes,  New  Berne. 
AV'.  AV^  Gaither,*  Lenoir. 
J.  C.  Gidncy,  Shelby. 
AVilliam  Little,--^  Raleigh. 
Wm.  R.  AV'ood,-*^-  Scotland  Neck. 
S.  H.  Hicks,-*  Rocky  Point. 
M.  T.  Savage,  Scotland  Neck. 
Thomas  F.'Wood,-*  AAMlmington. 
Thos.  C.  Powell,  Rocky  ISiount. 
Franklin  Hart,  Tarborough. 
Geo.  L.  Kirbv,  Goldsborough. 
L.  A.  Stith,  Wilson. 
J.  F.  Shaffner,-"  Salem. 

G.  H.  Macon,!  Lillington. 

AV.  T.  Cheatham,-*  Henderson. 
Robt.  I.  Hicks,-*  Williamsborough. 
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;■.  Elisha  Porter,  Rocky  Point. 
AV'alter  Debnam,'*  Earpsborough. 

F.  J.  Ilaywood,  Jr.,  Raleigh. 

C.  R.  Barron,  Toisnot. 

B.  P.  Alston,  AVarrenton. 

G.  G.  Smith,-*  Concord. 

F.  N.  Luckey,t  Salisbury. 

D.  N.  Patterson,  Mangum. 
JoelG.  King.  AVarrenton. 
J.  B.  Sugg,  Tarborough. 
H.  T.  Balmson,-*  Salem. 

Geo.  N.  Ennett,  Saunders'  Store. 

Chas.  Dutfy,  Jr.,*  Newbern. 

W.  AA''.  Lane,*\Vilmington. 

R.  L.  Cowan,*  Rowan  Mills. 

R.  F.  Lewis,*  Lumberton. 

Jas.  S.  Robinson,  Elizabeth. 

AV.  J.  Love,  Wilmington. 

J.  C.  AA'alker,  AVilmington. 

Dav'd  D.  Sloan. t  Sampson  County. 

James  McKee,*  Raleigh. 

L.  L.  Alexander,  New  Hanover  Co. 

AVillis  Alston,  Littleton. 

W.  J.  H.  Bellamy,  AVilmington. 

Geo.  F.  Lucas,  Point  Caswell. 

AValter  Brodie,  AVhitaker's. 

A.  S.  Jones,  AVarrenton. 

H  .  Otis  Hyatt,*  Kinston. 

J.  L.  Knight,*  Tarborough. 

C.  S.  Killebrew,  Tarborough. 
W.  T.  Ennett,*  Rocky  Point. 

D.  McL.  Graham,  Point  Caswell. 
AV.  I.  Royster,  Raleigh. 
George  Fields,  AVarrenton. 

C.  G^  Coxf  Riehlands. 

G.  Gillett  Thomas,  Wilmington. 
V.  N.  Seawell,  AA'allace. 

Geo.  S.  Attmore,  Newbern. 

S.  B.  Flowers,*  Alt.  Olive. 

P.  AV.  Young,  Oxford. 

John  McDonald,  AVashington. 

Francis  Duft'y,  Newbern. 

L.  L.  Staton,  Tarborough. 

T.  B.  Germon,  llidgeway. 

A.  G.  Carr,*  Durham. 

John  A.  Allison,  Statesville. 

J.  B.  Gaither,  Salisbury. 

J.  M.  Hadley,*  La  Grange. 

AV.  (t.  Johnson,  Farmington. 

W.  J.  McLindeii,  AVadesborough. 

Josh.  AV.  A'iek,*  Selma. 

Isaac  ('.  Green,  AVarrenton. 

P.  L.  Murphy,  Wilmington. 

Joseph  Graham,*  Charlotte. 

J.  M.  Miller,  Charlotte. 

J.  L.  Henderson,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
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Dr.  J  R.  Wilson,  Harris'  Depot. 
"    Richard  Audersou,  Alhernuirlo. 
"   J.  S.  Blair,  Harris'  Depot. 
"   J.  F.  Miller,  GoldsborouKli. 
"   S.  J.  Alexander,  Randalsbur<r. 
'•   H.  K.  DeArmand,  Pineville. 
"   J.  P.  MeCombs,*  Charlotte. 
"   T.  S.  Duffy,t  Rutherfordtoii . 
"   O.P.  Houston,  Mt.  Ulla. 
•'   S.  J.  Gilmer,  Concord. 
"  John  Fink,*  Concord. 
"   W.  H.  Lilley,*Concord. 
"   Thomas  J.  Moore,*  Charlotte. 
"  E.  S.  Foster,*  Louisburg. 
"    A.  A.  Hill,*  Lexington. 
"   J.  H.  Baker,  Tarborough. 
"   J.  B.  Hall,  Scotland  Neck. 
"   J.  M.  Richardson,  Llncolnton. 
"   T.  D.  Haigh,*  Fayetteville. 
"   Alex.  Montague. 
"    L.  J.  Picot,*  Littleton. 
•'   David  N.  Sills,  Castalia. 
"   John  A.  Drake,  Battleborough. 
"    W.  C.  Murphy,*  Magnolia. 
"   W.  J.  Cooke,  Louisburg. 
"    E.  J.  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount. 
"   Joshua  Taylor,*  Tarborouffh. 
"   D.W.  Bullock,  Tarborouffh. 
"   W.  H.  Whitehead,  Battleborough. 
"   C.W.  Eagles,  Sparta. 
"   R.  A.  Sills,  Nashville. 
"    R.  H.  Speight,  Tarborough. 
•'   C.  E.  Moore,  Battleborough. 
"   H.  G.  Land,  Poplar  Branch. 
"  R.  J.  Grimes,  Robersonville. 
"   W.  C.  McDuffle,*  Fayetteville. 
"   B.  AV.  Robinson,  Fayetteville. 
"   P.  S.  Peteway,  Enfield. 
"  J.  A.  McRae,  Fayetteville. 
"   Henry  Tull,*  Kinston. 
"   A.  V.  Budd,  Egypt. 
"   R.  R.  Robeson,  Kyles'  Landing. 


,  M.  J.  DeRossett,  New  York  City. 
W.  A.  Murdock,  Mt.  Ulla. 
James  W^  McNeil,  Fayetteville. 
J.  D.  McMillan,  Lumberton. 
W.  H.  Mc?Iinnon,  Fayetteville. 
Jos.  Hollmgsworth,  Mt.  Airy. 
Robert  W.  Glenn,*  Greensborough. 
Beverly  Jones,*  Forysthe  County. 
Adam'E.  Wright,  Wilmington. 
Nat.  S.  Henderson,*  Pelham. 
Jeft'.  Scales,*  Reidsville. 
Geo.  W.  Long,*  Graham. 
Richard  H.  Lewis,*  Raleigh. 
Geo.  W.  (Graham,  Raleigh. 
Preston  Rowan,  Winston. 
J.  D.  Roberts,  Magnolia. 
L.  H.  Hill,*  Gernianton. 
J.  A.  Bitting,  Germanton. 
W.  W.  Wilhelm,  Mooresville. 
W.  R.  Wilson,*  Townesville. 

E.  Nelson  Booker,  Clayton. 
N.  S.  Siewers,  Salem, 

L.  G.  Hunt,  Huntsville. 
Jas.  E.  Grifiith,  Clemmonsville. 
W.  P.  Mallett,*  Chapel  Hill. 
H.  M.  Alford,*  Greensborough. 

F.  W.  Potter,  Smithville. 
J.  F.  Harrell,  Whiteville. 

W.  P.  Exum,  Wayne  County. 

D.  Stuart  Lyon,  Charlotte. 
A.  M.  Lee,  Clinton. 

J.  R.  McClelland,*  Mooresville. 
Peter  McLean,*  Shoe  Heel. 
Richard  J.  Noble,  Selma. 
Wni.  H.  H.  Cobb,  Goldsborough. 
J.  II.  Tucker,  Henderson. 
C.  G.  Bryant,  Rich  Square.  ■ 

E.  H.  Hornaday,*  Willow  Green. 
Paul  B.  Barringer,*  Dallas. 

I.  Wellington  Faison,*  Fulton. 
R.  K.  Gregory,*  Greensborough. 
John  A.  Pollock,  Kinston. 


HONORARY     MEMBERS. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Howard,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"  Otis  F.  Manson,  Richmond,  Va. 
''    R.  H.  Dillard,  Edenton,  N.  C. 


Dr.  F.  D.  Lente,  Cold  Springs,  N.  Y. 

"   JohnH.  Hill,  Goldsborough,  N.  C. 
Prof.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.  D.,  New  York. 


OFFCIAL    LIST   OF    CANDIDATES    LICENSED    BY    THE  STATE   BOARD   OF 
MEDICAL    EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Medical  E.xaminersof  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
at  its  session  held  in  Greensborough,  May  lOtli  to  May  22d,  1879, 
examined  forty-one  applicants  for  license,  of  these  thirty-six  Averc 
found  duly  qualified,  and  received  license  to  ]iractice  medicine  in 
its  various  branches,  as  follows  : 
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Dr.  W.  P.  Beall,  fireensboroiigii. 

*'  Charles  M.  Glenn,  (Treensborougii. 

'''  S.  W.  Stevenson,  Mooresville. 

"  W.  J.  Gilbert,  Wayne  County. 

"  D.  M.  Prince,  Lanrel  Hill,  Piicliniond  (Joiinty. 

"  H.  T.  Tranthani,  Snlisbury. 

'•  W.  F.  Cook,  Gnilford  Cauuy. 

"  C.  E.  Bradsher,  Hnrdle's  Mills,  Person  Connty. 

"  E.  A.  Speed,  Person  County. 

"  Jatnes  M.  Covington,  Kockingbatn. 

"  H.  \V.  Lee,  Raleigh. 

"  J.  A.  Sexton,  Ealeigh. 

"  W.  L.  Abernetby,  Hickory,  Catawba  County. 

"  Cornelius  L.  Battle,  Eocky  Mount. 

''  J.  C.  Walton,  Caswell  County. 

"  H.  F.  Burgin,  Marion,  BuncDmbe  County. 

"  R.  H.  Hargrave,  Robersonvillo,  Martin  County. 

"  T.  E.  Anderson,  Statesville. 

'*  Hubert  Haywood,  Raleigh. 

"  Turner  E.  Balsley,  Greensborough. 

"  S.  B.  Jones,  Charlotte. 

"  Edward  Lindsay,  Greecsborough. 

''  0.  P.  Robinson,  Fayette villc. 

"  W.  P.  Mercer,  Wilson  County. 

"  J.  J.  Cox,  Guilford  County." 

"  W.  R.  Hollinsworth,  Mt.  Airy,  Suiiy  County. 

'■'  A.  D.  Mc])onald,  Wilmingto:-. 

"  J.  M.  Baker,  Tarborougli. 

"  R.  A.  Freeman,  Alamance  County. 

*'■  J.  L.  Gunn,  Yanceyville,  Caswell  County. 

"  C.  A.  Swindell,  Greenville,  Pitt  County. 

"  W.  G.  Stafford,  Orange  County. 

"  N.  Mc.  Johnson,  Durham. 

"  J.  T.  Winston,  Youngsville,  Franklin  County. 

"  J.  T.  Sledge,  Middleburg,  Warren  County. 

"  B.  G.  Harris,  Guilford  Coun'y. 

Signed,  Henry  T.  Baiixson.   M.  D., 

Secretary  Board  Mtd.  Examiners  of  North  Carolina. 
Salem,  N.  C,  June  2d,  1879. 
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The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Xorth  ("arolina 
will  bold  its  next  session  in  AVilminoton.  on  Monday  before  the 
2d  Tuesday  in  May.  1880.  The  following  is  the  order  of  exami- 
nations : 

Surgery. — Dr.  P.  E.  Hines. 

Physiology.— J)\:.  T.  D.  Haigb. 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  Pafliology.—T)r.  R.  I.  Ilicks. 

Ohstetrics,  £c. — Dr.  Joseph  Graham. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Dr.  Thomas  1"\  Wood. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. — Dr.  G.  L.  Kirby. 

Anatomy. — Dr.  H.  T.  Balmson. 

Henry  T.   Bahnson, 
Secretary  Board  ^led.  Examiners  of  North  Carolina. 

Salem,  N.  C,  Jnne  3d,  1879. 


MEETING  OF  ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA r.OARD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  met  in  the  McAdoo  bouse, 
Greensborougb,  May  21st,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of    organizing. 

Present  :  Drs.  M.  Whitehead,  Salisbury  ;  R.  L.  Payne,  Lexing- 
ton ;  George  A.  Foote,  Warrenton  ;  S.  S.  Satchwell,  Rocky  Point; 
C.  J.  OTIagan,  Greenvills  ;  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Ph.  D..  Chapel  Hill  ; 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,   Wilmington. 

Dr.  M.  Whitehead,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  ballot  for  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  For  President,  Dr. 
S.  S.  Satcliwell,  received  -4  votes,  and  Dr.  M.  Whitehead  2  votes. 

Dr.  Satchwell  was  declared  elected  President  to  serve  two  years. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  received  (5 
votes.  Dr.  Wood  was  declaied  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to 
serve  six  years. 

Tiie  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux  : 

llcsdiccd,  That  the  execution  of  the  iioard  of  Health  Law  be 
entrusted  to  the  Secretary, — the  details  of  its  pi'ovision  being  under 
his  management, — and  that  the  Secretary  make  his  icjinrt  lo  the  next 
meeting  of  the  lioai'd.     Cai'i-ied. 
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Upon  motion  of  Professor  Ledoux,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  chemical  investigations  by  this  Board. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  Dr.  (ieorgc  A. 
Poote,  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux, 

Names  of  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health. 

S.  S.  Satchwell,  M.  D.,  President,  Rocky  Point,  Pender  County. 

M.  Whitehead,  M.  D.,  Salisbury. 

C.  J.  O'Hagan,  M.  D.,  Greenvifle. 

R.  L.  Payne,  M.  D.,  Lexington. 

Geo.  A.  Foote,  M.  D.,  AVarrenton. 

Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Wilmiogton. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Chemist,  Chapel  Hill, 

Major  William  Cain,  Engineer,  Charlotte. 

Henry  C  Woodfin,  M.  D.,  Franklin,  Macon  ("ounty. 

Board  adjourned  to  nieet  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  2d  Tues- 
day in  May,  1879. 

Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 


CORRECTION. 


Members  not  present  or  dead,  but  marked  present. 
R.  B.  Haywood,  J.  J.  Summerell,  J.  A.  Gibson,  (dead)  W.  A.  B. 
Norcom,  J.  W.  Jones,  C.  W.  Knight,  William  Little,  J.  H.  Hicks, 
H.  Otis  Hyatt,  J.  L.  Knight,  S.  B.  Flowers,  J.   M.    Hadley,  Josh. 
W.  Vick. 

CHARLES  DUFFY,  Jr.,  M.    D., 

President  Med.  Society  North  Carolina. 

L.  J.  PICOT,  M.  D., 

Secretary  Med.  Society  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  CONDITIOXS   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   PROPAGATIOX 

AND  SPREAD  OF  THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina, 

atOreensborough,  N.  C,  May  23, 1879,  by  the  retiring  President 

Charles  Duffy,  Jk.,  M.  D.,  Newbern,  N.  C. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Soviet i/  of  North  Carolina : 

In  selecting  as  the  subject  of  my  address  on  this  occasion,  ''  The 
Conditions  Essential  to  the  Propagation  and  Spread  of  the  In- 
fectious Diseases  ;  "  I  am  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  humanity  at  large:  im- 
portant to  ourselves,  becanse  of  the  disappointment  and  failure  that 
attend  onr  efforts  to  check  and  snbdue  these  diseases  ;  important 
to  humanity,  because  of  the  immense  rule  they  play  in  the  canse  of 
suffering  and  misery  and  in  the  destruction  of  human  life.  A  few 
years  service  in  the  medical  walks  of  life  is  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sanguine,  of  our  utter  weakness  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  of 
these  diseases  ;  we  know  they  defy  us,  and  wc  soon  become  to  accept 
the  conviction  of  most  of  our  intelligent  confreres,  that  it  is  folly  for 
us  to  try  to  cure  them,  that  we  may  even  do  more  harm  to  our  patient 
in  the  attempt  to  cure,  than  Ave  do  good.  How  many  vaunted  rem- 
edies in  the  last  few  years  have  wc  proved  worthless  in  diphtheria, 
in  yellow  fever,  until  now  we  regard  it  as  an  insult  for  an  educated 
man  to  ask  us  to  believe  he  can  fabricate  a  potion  or  a  pill  that  can 
quell  tlie  storm  set  up  in  the  organism  by  the  germs  of  these  diseases  I 

Checked  then,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  attempt  to  cure,  it  is 
high  time  we  should  change  our  line  of  action  in  regard  to  these 
diseases,  and  that  line  from  my  standpoint,  should  be  made  to  lead 
in  the  direction  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  time  has  seemed  to  come  at  last,  when  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  we  should  importune  our  law-makers  to  enact  laws  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  constituents  from  pestilential  scourges. 

A  voice  of  awful  impressiveness  has  spoken  and  the  nation  has 
awaked  from  its  fatal  sluml)er.  Health  measures  have  already  been 
inaugurated  at  the  National  Capitol,  and  let  us  hope  they  will  bo 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  In  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  tliesc  measure^  every  true  physician  must  be  deeply 
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interested,  and  it  behooves  liini  to  this  end  to  give  his  nnvemitting 
fiid  and  effort.  Witli  the  })nrpose  of  invoking  tliis  aid  and  effort, 
I  submit  these  remai'ks. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  stop  in  this  departure  and  one  des- 
tined to  influence  it  in  no  small  degree,  Avas  the  promulgation  of  tlie 
theory,  *'  That  the  matter  wliich  produces  epidemic  diseases,  comes 
always  from  a  parent  stock."  This  theory  seems  of  late  years  to 
liave  become  the  growing  conviction  of  almost  all  scientific  minds, 
in  fact,  it  is  well  nigh  become  to  be  the  established  belief,  that  a 
specific  disease  must  of  neccisity  Inive  for  its  origination  a  specific 
principle  (germ).  Tliis  principle,  tliough  we  may  be  incapable  of 
demonstrating  it  ;ind  able  to  recognize  it  only  in  its  outward  mani- 
festations, is  doubtless,  nevertheless,  invested  with  some  of  the 
properties  of  life  ;  those  \vhich  most  nearly  concern  ns  being  the 
properties  of  growth  and  self  propagation. 

Now,  if  these  germs  are  living  entities  and  capable  of  originating 
certain  diseases,  it  follows  that  the  essence  of  the  developed  disease 
is  the  developed  or  perfected  organism,  the  result  of  the  germ;  other- 
wise, no  perfected  organism,  no  subsequent  germ  :  therefore  the 
race  of  such  organisms  together  with  the  diseases  they  produce  would 
die  out.  Granted,  these  propositions,  and  we  have  the  following 
formula  :  Given  the  living  specific  germ  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  ita  development ;  the  resultant  is,  the  developed  specific 
disease. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  these 
remarks  refer  specially  to  the  contagious  and  miasmatic  contagious 
divisions  of  the  infectious  diseases  after  Liebermeister's  definition, 
and  further,  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  refer  to  each  and  all  of 
them,  but  simply  to  use  enough  of  the  accumulative  facts  in  regard 
to  them,  to  answer  my  purpose  in  elucidating  the  subject  before  us. 

First  as  to  Germs: — That  they  vary  materially  as  to  characteristics 
and  attributes  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Every  farmer  knows 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  his  seed  potatoes  foi- a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  his  cotton  seed  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years,  while 
corn  and  other  grain  may  be  kept  sound  for  a  much  longer  jieriod 
of  time.  A  grain  of  wheat  is  said  to  have  germinated  after  being 
kept  in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  for  one  thousand  years. 
The  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  will  ju'cservc  themselves  without  any 
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one's  care  against  all  muiincr  of  "vicissitudes  and  spring  np  vigorously 
when  the  conditions  favorable  for  their  germination  and  growth 
])resent  themselves.  Again  some  jilants  furnish  very  mucli  larger 
(plan li ties  of  germs  than  others,  and  on  this  account  have  a  very 
material  advantage  in  the  struggle  of  life.  And  so  it  must  be  with 
the  germs  of  disease,  some  being  capable  of  enduring  much  greater 
vicissitudes  and  some  able  to  retain  tlieir  vitality  a  much  longer 
time  than  others.  Biologists  tell  us  they  always  come  from  a  jxirent 
organism,  that  they  are  possessed  of  ''long  enduring  dormant  vital- 
ity" in  contrast  with  the  fleetingvitality  of  the  })erfeeti.d  organism; 
that  they  are  capable  of  enduring  very  low  and  very  high  degrees  of 
temperature  and  that  they  are  posse?scd  of  that  singular  attribute 
known  as  "variation"'  or  •'•'sporting"  whereby  one  disease  may  be 
the  sport  from  another  as  diph'heria  from  scarlet  fever,  and  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  they  nnty  l)e  capaljlo  of  hybridizing, 
very  many  familiar  instances  of  which  ])reserit  themselves  not  only 
in  the  animal  but  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  germs  of  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  this  array  of  troublesome  attributes,  are 
innocuous,  and  would  remain  dormant,  forever,  if  ])erpetually 
divorced  from  their  developing  conditions  whic'i  we  will  now  briefly 
consider.  These  we  ma}'  divide  into  two  grouj)-,  viz.  :  theoncjoer- 
tainingto  the  contagious  diseases,  the  other  poriainingto  the  mias- 
matic contagious  diseases. 

In  tlie  first  group  wo  have  the  '•'  bed"  f  -r  germinalion  and  devel- 
opment of  infective  principle,  (which  for  want  of  a  better  term  wo 
will  call  iiidicidual  suscejdihilitij)  and  tlie  means  of  contactor  com- 
munication, wherby  the  germs  gain  access  to,  or  become  planted  in 
the  bed.  The  other  group  comprises  together  with  the  conditions 
assigned  to  the  lli'st  group,  those  extraneous  or  outside  conditions 
embraced  in  the  term  "'  miasmatic,"  which  are  so  numerous  and  in 
many  instances  so  remote  from  apprehension  as  lo  in-eclude  them 
from  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  as  I o  their  naiure.  But  diflicult 
as  they  are  of  being  apprehended — as,  for  instance,  those  Avhich 
perfect  tlie  diphtheria  germ — they  are  none  the  less  important, 
whether  considered  witli  reference  to  the  i»ai't  they  play  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  disease,  or  to  the  light,  the  study  of  them  promises  to 
throw  on  State  Mcdicip.e.  In  illustration,  let  us  take  the  yellow 
fever  goi'm  and  bring  if  in  the  presence  of  I  he  unprotected  suljject: 
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here  we  have  germ,  susceptibility^  and  medium  of  impact,  compe- 
tent conditions  in  the  production  of  the  directly  contagious  diseases; 
but  these  alone  seem  insufficient  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever.  They 
(the  germs  of  yellow  fever)  must  fall  within  a  certain  altitudinal 
limit,  within  a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  in  a  certain  density 
of  population  and  pr>)bably  within  a  certain  degree  of  humidity, 
in  order  to  "  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold.''  Again  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  seem  not  to  be  influenced  in  their  spread  by  any  one  of 
these  outside  conditions  ;  they  invade  alike  the  crowded  city  and  the 
sparsely  settled  country  district,  the  mountain  top  and  sea  level. 
Sometimes  prevailing  in  winter,  sometimes  in  summer  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  violate  the  most  important  laws  of  the  directly  contagious 
diseases,  frequently  attacking  a  single  individual  of  a  large  number 
seemingly  exposed  and  at  other  times  arising  as  though  sponta- 
neously, in  some  out  of  the  way  ])lace  where  it  would  seem  tiiere 
had  been  no  possibility  of  impoi-tation  of  their  germs.  These 
inconsistencies  peti^lexing  as  they  appear  are  not  altogether  beyond 
the  pale  of  reconciliation  and  will  be  referred  to  again  presently. 

We  now  approach  an  exceedingly  interciting  part  of  our  subject, 
but  one  beset  Avith  difficulties  on  every  side.  We  turn  again  to 
germs,  and  inquire,  1st.  At  wliat  stage  of  their  development  do  they 
acquire  the  quality  of  being  infectious?  The  rational  answer  to 
this  question  would  seem  to  be,  about  the  time  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  disease  that  furnishes  the  "crm,  as  it  would  seem  probable  that 
germs  of  whatevei' nature,  for  the  most  part,  only  acquire  the  quality 
of  the  reproductivencss  after  the  subsidence  of  the  process  upon 
which  their  existence  depends.  But  there  are  probably  exceptions 
to  tiiis  rule,  as  according  to  Niemeyer  "  measles  is  most  infectious 
in  the  stage  of  eruption,"  and  probably  somewhat  so  even  in  the 
prodromal  stage.  Ilydeureich's  experiments  with  the  blood 
of  relapsing  fever  jiatients  shov/  that  the  blood  is  only  infective 
during  the  paroxysm.  The  infection  of  smallpox  becomes  active 
about  the  time  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  "  begin  to  turn  cloudy," 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  the  germs  at  this  stage  are  migratory,  the 
point  of  chief  interest  from  the  prophylactic  side  of  the  question. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  ob- 
servation, may  ere  long  iind  out  and  turn  to  useful  account  in  our 
dealings  with  these  disorders.  2d.  How  \onr[  do  germs  retain  their 
power  of  self-propagation,    when    subjected    'o    ordinary  climatic 
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vicissitudes,  or  in  otlicr  words,  how  long  ;i  time  should  elujise  after 
the  subsidence  of  an  epidemic,  before  it  would  Ije  safe  for  unpro- 
tected persons  to  reside  in  such  infected  locality  ?  Future  observa' 
tions  must  decide  this  (question  in  regard  lo  most  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  Tlic  yellou'  fever  germ  in  our  climate  continues  active 
until  subjected  to  a  temperature  below  32°  F.  Koch  in  his  splendid 
researches  on  the  pathology  of  splenic  fever  found  that  the  rods  ov 
perfected  organisms  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  "' had  only  a  com- 
])arative  fugitive  vitality  ;  they  lost  their  infective  power  generally 
in  a  few  days,  at  the  most,  in  about  live  "weeks,  l^ut  the  spores 
j'etained  their  infective  activity  for  an  indefinite  period  in  spite  of 
all  kinds  of  maltreatment.  They  could  1)0  reduced  to  dust,  wetted 
and  dried  repeatedly,  kept  in  putrefying  liquids  for  weeks  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  four  hours  thoy  still  displayed  an  undiminished  viru- 
lence." The  germs  of  most  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  although  not 
iniiuenced  by  ordinary  variations  of  atmospheric  temperature  seem 
incapable  of  enduring  outside  exposure  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
])robably  a  few  weeks  is  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  virility, 
while  the  infective  principle  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  often 
retain  their  latent  vitality  for  a  great  length  of  time.  For  example, 
an  unprotected  person  returning  to  a  locality  in  which  small-jiox 
had  been  epidemic,  but  which  had  subsided  a  few  weeks  before,  is 
not  m  much  danger  of  contracting  the  disease,  provided  he  is  care- 
ful to  aviod  such  places  and  things  as  afford  protection  or  shelter  to 
the  germs.  Whereas,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  once  gaining 
foothold  in  a  community  may  continue  indefinitely  liable  to  infect 
the  inhabitants  though  the  outbreaks  be  at  very  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time.  .']d.  What  are  the  favoring  conditions  for  the  preser- 
vation or  prolongation  of  the  activity  of  germs  ?  To  begin,  we  find 
protective  material  in  abundance  about  the  a[)artments  of  the 
patient ;  his  clothing  from  hat  to  boots,  his  boxes,  ti'unks,  drawers, 
books,  toys,  carpets,  wall-paper,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
clothing  of  a  snnill  pux  patient  may  be  put  into  a  box  from  which 
air  or  moisture  are  excluded,  and  the  germs  contained  therein  pre- 
served in  all  their  virulence  for  years.  A  crust  of  vaccine  virus 
sealed  in  a  llask  from  which  septic  Ijacteria  arc  excluded  will  retain 
its  power  of  communicating  cow-pox  almost  indefinitely,  Avhercas. 
when  exposed  to  the  atmospliere,  and   particularly  a  moist  atmos- 
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phere  it  will  lose  this  iiowcr  in  a  few  clays  or  weeks.  In  scarlet  fever 
it  is  probable  the  shedding  epithelium  is  preservative  and  in  some 
diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  epidemic  dysentery,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
the  dejecta,  vomited  matters,  etc.  Water  is  probably  protective  to 
the  infective  matters  of  typhoid  fever  and  by  many  is  believed  to 
be  the  princij)al  carrier  of  the  contagion.  An  interesting  account 
of  an  epidemic  of  ty])hoi(l  fever  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
London  Lancet  traced  its  origin  to  a  pasture  that  had  been  manured 
with  sewer  products.  The  milch  cows  supplying  a  certain  dairy 
were  grazed  on  this  pasture,  from  this  dairy  it  was  found  all  the 
fever  patients  had  used  the  milk,  Avhilc  persons  living  in  the  same 
district  who  did  not  use  it  escaped  the  disease. 

Dr.  Folsora,  (State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts,  187G,) 
quoting  Dr.  Mapother,  of  Dublin,  says:  ''Forty  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  in  a  hospital  which  received  its  water  supply  from  a 
river.  The  cause  was  traced  to  some  barracks  twenty-five  miles 
higher  up,  from  which  typlioidal  dejections  had  been  emptied 
through  drains  into  the  river.''  The  protective  influence  of  sew- 
erage has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  English  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  which  reports  after  careful  and  ingenious  experimental 
investigation,  "It  is  thus  evident  that  so  far  from  sewage  mixed 
with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  being  oxydized  during  a  flow 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  (as  taught  by  Dr.  Letheby)  scarcely  two- 
thirds  of  it  would  be  so  destroyed  in  a  flow  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  miles  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  or  after  the  lapse 
of  a  week.'"  But  the  conditions,  par  excellence,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dormant  vitality  of  germs  are  to  be  found  in  our  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  infectious 
diseases.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  we  may  have  been 
assiduous  in  our  employment  of  disinfectants  and  parasiticides,  we 
may  have  ke]it  the  atmosphere  of  his  room  in  such  condition  that 
it  was  impossible  for  infective  matter  to  have  retained  its  virulence 
for  one  hour,  but  what  do  we  do  with  his  body  after  death  ?  Teem- 
ing with  myriads  of  germs  we  consign  it  to  mother  earth  from 
which  we  get  all  our  food  and  drink  and  through  which  circulates, 
according  to  Pettenkofer,  a  large  proportion  of  rhe  air  we  breathe. 
In  the  language  of  the  farmer  wo  "house"  these  germs  carefully 
protecting  them  by  means  of  metallic  eases,  etc.,  from  the  natural 
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agents  of  their  destruction.  Thus  entrenched,  they  are  secure  to 
go  forth,  when  the  occasion  otfers,  on  their  mission  of  death  and 
dismay.  When  this  death  dealing-  influence  may  subside  no  man 
can  tell.  "•'The  plague  is  said  to  have  broken  out  a  fresh  after  a 
hundred  years  in  consequence  of  the  reopening  of  a  plague  pit,'' 
and  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  germs  of  yellow  fever,  ot' 
typhoid  fever,  of  diphtheria,  and  others,  maybe  capable  of  retain- 
ing, when  thus  protected,  their  disease — producing  characteristics 
for  years  and  years,  ready,  when  no  man  is  suspecting,  to  spring 
into  terrible  virulence  upon  presentation  of  their  necessary  condi- 
tions I  In  the  Frmiments  of  Scit'iice,  Professor  Tyndall  reminds  us 
that  Dr.  Starr,  of  Liskeard,  about  the  year  1758  described  diphthe- 
ria under  the  name  of  morbus  strangulatorius  ''as  then  severely 
epidemic  in  Cornwall.  This  fact  is  the  more  interesting,  as  diph- 
tJieria  in  its  more  modern  reappearance  again  showed  predilection 
for  that  remote  country.*' 

We  are  now  ready,  it  seenls  to  me,  with  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  disease,  whose  origin 
must  be  invariably  from  a  germ  furnished  by  a  parent  organism, 
may  originate,  nevertlielcss,  without  the  necessity  of  importation. 
When  I  say  importation,  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  apply  the  word 
in  the  sense  it  is  generally  used  in  this  connection,  and  to  imply 
that  the  source  from  which  importation  is  effected,  is  traceable.  For 
my  purpose  we  rerpiire  germs  capable  of  retaining  for  a  long  time 
their  vitality  in  a  dormant  state,  and  such  protection  as  would 
appear  to  be  afforded  them  by  the  Inirying  process.  It  is  no  great 
stretch  of  tiie  imagination  to  see,  so  to  speak,  the  ultramicroscopic 
germ,  which  may  have  been  buried  by  a  preceding-generation,  lashed 
by  the  passing  current  of  air  or  water — one  or  other  of  whicli  is  in 
constant  circulation  round  about  it — until  teased  from  its  moorings, 
it  floats  out  on  the  tide,  and  conveyed  by  means  of  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  water  we  drink  or  the  food  we  eat,  it  lodges  in  the 
lungs  or  stomach  of  the  susceptible  individual,  from  whence  it  gains 
access  to  the  blood,  there  to  enter  upon  the  mysterious  processes  ot 
incubation,  maturation,  etc.,  which  end  at  last  in  thoje  manifesta- 
tions Avhich  are  to  declare  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
disease. 

If  we  can  accei)t  this  ex[)lanation  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
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for  surprise  at  so-called  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. Tlie  expression  may  be  construed  to  imply  that  germs  long 
dormant,  perhaps,  furnished  by  past  generations,  have  worked  their 
way  through  opposing  media- and  joined  the  conditions  necessarjr  to 
the  development  of  their  power  of  self  multiplication  and  repro- 
duction, and  hence  the  resultant  disease. 

The  laAv  of  variation  or  sporting  may  also  have  a  share  in  this 
explanation.  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wilson,  some  time  ago  related 
to  me  an  instance  that  came  under  his  observation  which  is  singu- 
larly suggestive  :  The  father  of  a  family  left  home  a  few  days  after 
the  confinement  of  the  mother— father,  mother  and  all  m  good 
health.  Three  or  four  days  after  leaving  honie,  during  which  time 
he  was  traveling  through  the  country,  he  was  seized  with  a.  severe 
erysipelas  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life'.  During 
the  first  week  of  his  illness  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  wife  from  puerperal  fever.  Within  three  weeks  from  the  time 
of  this  gentleman's  seizure  and  at  the  house  where  he  Avas  confined, 
three  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred.  Dr.  Wilson  believes  that  all 
these  cases  originated  from  the  same  source  of  infection. 

In  disarrangement  of  susceptibility  and  in  disarrangement  of 
extraneous  conditions,  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  why  these  diseases  mav  attack  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  a  large  community  exposed.  Extraneous  conditions,  like 
susceptibility,  may  be  exhausted  in  some  instances  and  consequently 
necessitate  a  break  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  until  they  can  be 
renewed. 

Our  study  of  susceptibility  brings  us  in  tlie  presence  of  some  very 
remarkable  facts  which  bear  on  tlic  subject  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Roberts  says  :  "There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  more  wonderful 
than  the  intricate  and  subtle  nexus  which  unites  a  parasite  to  its 
host.  A  hundred  examples  might  be  given.  Even  different  varie- 
ties or  races  of  the  same  species  have  different  and  exclusive  para- 
sites. It  would  seem  as  if  nexus  depended  on  some  delicate  shade — 
a  nuance — something  liice  an  odor  or  savor,  or  a  color  rather  than  on 
differences  of  structure  or  chemical  composition.  The  same  minute 
correlation  is  seen  in  specific  contagia,  all  are  strictly  confined  to 
one  or  a  few  species.  A^aceinia  is  confined  to  man,  the  horse  and 
the  cow  ;  scarlet  fever  is  confined  to  man,  and.  perhaps,  the  swine  ; 
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most  of  our  specific  diseases  arc  absolutely  confined  to  man.  The 
human  and  ovine  small  pox,  although  so  wonderfully  simihir.  arc 
not  intcrcommunicable."'  The  Chinese  and  the  negro  seem  to 
have  little  or  no  susceptibility  to  the  infection  of  yellow  fever,  and 
the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  almost  free  from  susceptibility  to  diphtheria: 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  influence  age  exerts  on  susceptibility  to 
some  of  the  infectious  diseases.  More  wonderful  than  all  is  that 
immunity  conferred  on  the  subject,  by  a  previous  attack  of  sonie 
of  these  diseases.  To  bringan  unprotected  ])erson  witliin  the  influ- 
ence of  the  contagion  of  measles,  is  to  subject  him  to  tlic  prolja- 
bility  of  an  attack  of  the  disease;  while  a  protected  person,  Avliicli 
means  one  who  has  suffered  a  previous  attack,  is  safe  from  a  subse- 
quent attack,  though  his  power  of  resistance  of  ordinary  morl)ific 
influences  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  previous 
disease,  Ijy  starvation,  etc.  Xow  it  is  evident,  though  wc  cannot 
appreciate  tlie  change  that  has  taken  place  iii  such  a  person,  that  a 
most  important  change  has  been  wrought  lipon  the  molecular  con- 
stituents of  liis  body,  and  that  these  rriolecules  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  transmitting  this  protective  influence  to  the  succeeding 
colonies  of  molecules  which  come  to  take  their  places  in  the  ccout 
omy — '•'  like  changing  sentinels,  (the  atoms)  that  depart,  seem  to 
whisper  their  secret  to  their  comrades  that  ai'rive.'"  Thus,  an 
attack  of  such  disease  contracted  during  infancy  is  competent  to 
protect  the  organism  from  a  repeated  attack,  during  the  whole  life 
time  of  tiie  individual.  l>ut  this  protective  influence  is  not  trans- 
missible, for  the  children  of  protected  parents  are  as  liable  to  the 
ravages  of  the  disease,  as  the  children  of  parents  who  have  not  been 
so  protected.  This,  we  cannot  but  wish  had  been  otherwise  ;  but  it 
does  seem  a  great  hardship  to  a  large  proi^ortion  of  thelniman  race, 
that  themolecuhir  change  wrought  Ijy  syphilis  in  the  organism  and 
which  entails  this  disease  upon  the  cliildrcn  of  syphilitic  i)arents, 
has  not  been  made  subject  to  a  similar  law,  that  by  such  reversal  of 
the  order  of  things,  these  children  might  be  left  an  equal  chance 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  with  those  of  non-syi)hilitic  parents.  Now, 
it  is  folly  for  me  to  insist  in  this  presence,  that  immunity  from  con- 
tagion is  tlie  result  of  an  im})ortant  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  system  in  Ihe  one  instance,  or  of  a  very  singula)'  vai'ialion  of 
tlie  usual  susceiitiljility  in  another  instance,  the  r;dioiiaIe  of  which 
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SO  far  as  successfully  eluded  the  human  understanding.  But  let  ua 
hope  it  will  not  continue  to  be  "ixast-finding  out."  For  one,  I 
believe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  progress,  and.  I  confi- 
dently look  to  the  future  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of 
opening  up  to  our  understanding  this  most  difficult  of  difficult 
problems.  The  value  of  such  accomplishment  to  the  department  of 
preventive  medicine,  beggars  computation.  Could  Ave  but  under- 
stand and  control  susceptibility  to  disease ;  germs  would  be 
shdrn  of  all  their  terrors,  they  would,  indeed,  fall  "by  the  way- 
side" and  be  ''trodden  down." 

In  bur  study  of  extraneous  or  outside  conditions  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  ''  great  chapters  of  air,  clothing,  dwelling, 
ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  building-places  and  soil,  their  rela- 
tion to  air  and  water  and  their  influence  on  the  course  of  disease, 
drinking  water  sources  of  its  contamination  and  its  distHbution 
among  the  population,  alimentation  and  food,  the  maintaining  Of 
diiferent  classes  of  men  under  different  circumstances,  the  Collec- 
tion and  removal  of  cxcrementitious  matter,  and  refuse  from  house- 
holds and  trades,  drainage  ; "  dead  bodies,  their  inspection  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  disposed  of  ; 
unhealthy  trades  and  manufactories ;  schools,  barracks,  prisons, 
asylums,  hospitals,  etc.;  contour  of  the  earth's  surface  with  respect 
to  its  undulations  ;  forests^  their  influence  on  climate  and  on  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  ;  race,  nationality,  heredity  tempera- 
ment and  idiosyncracy ;  age,  occupation,  customs  ;  increment  of 
population  with  respect  to  its  tendency  to  pollution  of  streams  and 
destruction  of  forests;  agencies  instrumental  to  the  importation  of 
infectious  matter,  and  all  other  agencies  and  perturbations  which 
furnish  media  for  the  propagation  and  transmission  of  disease,  and 
which  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of  resistance  to  ordinary  morbific 
influences.  This  mere  glimpse  into  this  domain  of  science,  though 
but  an  earnest  of  the  immense  work  the  future  has  in  store  for  the 
i*Gpresentatives  of  preventive  medicine,  is  as  much  as  the  intended 
limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  just  here;  in  another  place  an  example 
will  be  introduced  to  illustrate  and  give  more  definite  shape  to'these 
vagUo  and  general  suggestions. 

You  are  now,  doubtless,  ready  with  the  inquiry,  what  good  is  to 
come   out  of  all  this   talk  about  conditions  essential  to  the  pro- 
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piigation  of  infectious  diseases  ?    AVliiit  useful  lesson  is  it  exjiected 
to  teach  ? 

Turning  to  our  summary  of  these  conditions,  we  find  we  have  to 
deal  Avith,  1st.  Living  germs  ;  2d.  Susceptibility  ;  3d.  Media  of 
communication  ;  and,  4th.  Outside  or  extraneous  conditions.  If 
we  are  satisfied  these  are  the  terms  and  the  only  terms  upon  which 
infectious  diseases  have  their  existence,  the  practical  lesson  taught 
by  inquiry  into  their  nature  is,  that  to  arrest  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  such  diseases,  our  efforts  must  be,  to  destroy  germs  or  deprive 
them  of  their  virility-,  to  abolish  or  modify  susceptibility,  to  neu- 
tralize media  of  communication,  and  to  diminish  the  fertilizing 
power  of  outside  conditions. 

For  guidance  as  to  liow  this  is  to  be  done,  we  are  obliged  for  the 
most  part  to  look  beyond  the  present  to  that  future  which  holds  out 
the  promise  of  enlightmcnt  to  those  who  patiently  and  perseveringly 
dig  into  the  mines  of  its  hidden  treasures.  Faint  glimpses  occa- 
sionally visit  us  Avhich  foreshadow  the  great  wealth  of  those  mines, 
but  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  our  interpretation  of  them,  or  in  fixing 
their  value  ;  for  instance,  we  have  heretofore  tliought  yellow  fever 
germs  Avere  invariably  destroyed  when  subjected  to  a  temperature 
below  32°  F.  ;  and  upon  this  supposition  the  government  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  building  a  refrigerator  to  be  used  with  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  them;  but  recent  disclosures  from  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Plymouth  necessitates  a  more  cautious  acceptance  of  this 
doctrine.  Very  high  temperature  is  destructive  of  all  germs.  This 
being  true,  have  we  not  a  great  resource  in  rvcmatioii  of  tJie  bodies 
of  /hose  lolio  die  of  contagious  diseases  ?  Here  we  have  in  a  compact 
bundle,  myriads  of  germs  in  our  power  without  the  possibility  of 
their  escape  ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  grounds  than  these  upon 
which  to  base  its  claims,  they  alone  are  suflicicnt  to  give  to  crema- 
tion a  prominent  placeamong  the  measures  potent  in  thenrrest  and 
prevention  of   these  diseases. 

In  regard  to  the  various  drugs  used  for  the  destruction  of  para- 
sites, although  I  do  not  feel  Avilling  to  ignore  them,  I  have  no  con- 
victions to  urge.  True,  if  we  have  only  a  box  of  clothes,  or  a  close 
room,  or  the  hold  of  a  vessel  to  disinfect  the  task  docs  not  seem  so 
great,  l)ut  when  our  undertaking  is  with  the  whole  outside  atmos- 
phere, a  diflficulty  confronts  us,  Avhich.with  oui- })resent  appliances, 
geems  altogether  insurmountable. 
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Of  susceptibility,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  great  work  of  the  im- 
mortal Jenner,  who  well  nigh  robbed  small  pox  of  its  terrors,  and 
whose  example  should  ever  serve  as  our  incentive  to  press  on  in  the 
direction  he  has  pointed  out  to  us.  There  may  be  a  slight  gleam  of 
light  on  this  subject  from  the  antagonism  of  diseases,  as,  for 
example,  the  antagonism  of  emphysema  to  phthisis.  I  would  here 
remind  you  of  the  supposed  antagonism  of  measles  to  diphtheria, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  McCormack  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  (Irissom,  which 
was  read  in  this  hall  on  day  before  yesterday. 

Lister's  method  probably  furnishes  our  Ijest  guide  post  on  the 
way  of  our  duty  in  medium  of  communication.  He  simply  erects 
a  barrier  between  sejitic  germs  and  the  bed  in  which  they  delight  to 
grow  ;  his  efforts  to  destroy  germs,  go  no  further  than  to  fight  off 
those  which  threaten  to  invade,  Avhile  ho  is  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  his  barrier.  The  various  respirators  Avhich  have  been  suggested, 
even  if  they  accomplished  their  purpose  are  only  operative  against 
atmosplieric  commuiiication  ;  whereas,  the  great  channels  of  food 
and  drink  are  left  open  for  the  ingress  of  germs.  ''A  thin  board 
partitition  seems  to  have  stopped  (yellow  fever)  on  Governor's 
Island  in  1850,"  and  the  city  of  Xewbcrn  furnishes  an  instance  of 
a  family  of  ladies  escaping  the  disease  by  residing  persistently  on 
the  third  floor  of  their  dwelling  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  which  visited  us  in  18G4.  These  ladies  inform  me,  their 
mothei'  made  a  similar  cscap3  during  the  epidemic  of  1811. 

J^ut  probably  the  most  reliable  barrier  we  can  ])ut  between  germs 
and  susceptibility,  is  distance,  which  should  bo  sufficiently  great  to 
insure  against  the  possibility  of  infectious  contact.  This  is  imper- 
ative for  two  important  reasons.  1st.  That  we  may  deprive  the 
contagion  of  material  through  which  it  may  spread  and  thereby 
reach  distant  communities.  2d,  for  the  jn-eservation  of  those  of  the 
infected  community,  who  may  not  already  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, and  who  could  only  escape  by  being  sent  away  from  such 
infected  district.  Akin  to  this  Ijarrier,  is  that  attempted  to  be 
supplied  by  the  various  systemsof  (juarantinc  which  ])robably  furnish 
our  most  available  means  of  protection  against  most  of  the  conta- 
gious diseases. 

In  extraneous  conditions,  wdiile  a  most  important  work,  in  order 
to  make  any  systematic  inroads  njion  them,  would  be  lo  put  together 
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into  fiTOups  such  as  appear  to  be  essential  to  supply  the  necessary 
virulence  to  a  given  germ,  whereby  it  gains  the  power  of  migration 
and  self-propagation,  (e.  g.  yellow  fever  grou]),  temperature, 
moisture,  altitudes,  crowd)  and  then  deal  with  each  grou})  speci- 
fically, I  shall  be  compelled  in  our  ]iaucity  of  data  to  recommend 
the  simpler  method  of  considering  them  under  the  one  comprehen- 
sive group  of  local  conditions,  assigning  to  each  member  of  which, 
its  supposed  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  diseases  under  consider- 
ation. As  it  is  impracticable  here,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  com- 
prehensive treatise  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  in  illustration  of 
my  plan  a  single  head  of  this  group,  viz.  :  incremoif  of  jwpulafion 
and  its  sanitary  application,  with  tlie  exhortation,  .1//  idio  ilisce 
oiimes. 

From  increment  of  population  we  infer  crowd,  destruction  of 
forests,  pollution  of  streams,  and  other  sources  of  water  sui)ply, 
etc.  It  is  evident  we  cannot  too  early  give  direction  to  our  efforts 
to  counteract  the  absolutely  certain  tendency  to  growth  of  these 
conditions  as  a  consequence  of  increase  of  population.  Crowd  is 
essential  to  the  spread  of  almost  all  the  infections  diseases,  and  as 
it  cannot  be  i)revcnted,  it  will  rerpiire  the  exercise  of  all  our  inge- 
nuity to  divest  it,  as  far  as  may  be  of  its  1:)aleful  influences.  To 
this  end  our  care  should  be  to  secure  pure  air  and  water,  wholesome 
food;  in  a  word,  to  secure  the  best  possible  hygienic  surroundings 
compatible  with  locality,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  remind  you  of  the 
part  our  forests  play  in  the  economy  of  nature.their  necessity  to  tiie 
perfection  of  animal  life,  their  effects  upon  climate,  their  influence 
on  the  spread  of  epidemics.  Steadily  and  ra})idly  they  are  disap- 
pearing before  the  march  of  jiopulation. 

We  cannot  too  soon  determine  how  much  more  of  them  we  can 
spare,  and  raise  our  voices  against  tiieir  reckless  waste  and  destruc- 
tion. Again,  the  iiollution  of  streams  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  increment  of  population, 
provided,  we  do  not  alter  our  i)resent  system  of  disposing  of 
garbage,  sewage,  etc.  If  we  are  to  '"'take,  therefore,  no  thought 
of  the  morrow"  with  regard  to  these  matters,  it  does  not  require 
any  great  acuteness  of  prevision,  to  see  our  posterity  a  few  genera- 
tions in  the  future  burdened  beyond  endurance,  with  these,  our 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  ;  and  to  him  whose  ears  are  deaf 
to  the  warnings  that  go  up  now  and  tlien  from   tlie  English  Rivers 
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Pollution  Commissions  and  from  other  sanitary  commissions,  may 
come  the  self-accusation,  "  In  me  all  posferify  stands  cursed." 
The  word  prevention  implies  timely  action,  wo  have  no  time  to  lose. 
These  agents  of  our  destruction  may  work  silently,  but  they  work 
incessantly  ;  even  their  periods  of  repose,  may  be  but  periods  in 
Avhich  they  gather  increaseJ  strength  and  force  to  renew  their  deS' 
perate  work  of  death  and  dismay. 

Let  us  organize  and  set  about  our  preparations  for  defence  against 
these  death-dealing  agencies.  Our  work  is  to  strive  to  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  all  their  mysteries  and  intricacies,  to  extort 
from  them  their  secret  method?,  which  can  be  done  only  by  diligence 
and  perseverance.  To  us,  is  specially  delegated  the  privilege  to 
lead  and  direct  in  this  great  movement.  To  us,  belongs  the  task 
of  arousing  the  public,  indifferent  ijecause  of  their  occupation  with 
other  matters,  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  encompass  them.  Upon 
us  rests  the  task  of  their  education  and  enlightenment,  to  the  end 
that  they  fulfill  creditablv,  the  part  in  the  work,  that  of  necessity 
belongs  to  them. 

Byron  has  beautifully  said  "  Words  are  things  :  and  a  small  drop 
of  ink  falling  like  dew  upon  a  tiiought.  produces  that  which  makes 
thousands,  perhaps,  millions,  think."  IIow  great  my  recompense 
could  I  but  feel,  that  imprisoned  here  among  these  drops  of  ink, 
were  one  incarnate  tiiought  with  which  to  break  the  recusant 
silence  that  hangs  around  the  mysterious  confines   of  my  subject  ! 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  bid  .adieu  to  the  exalted  position  your 
partiality  bestowed  upon  me.  At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of 
my  administration  have  I  been  devoid  of  the  sense  of  my  great 
responsibility  ;  at  no  time  have  I  been  free  from  a  distrust  of  my 
ability  to  fulfill  acceptably  its  requirements.  In  these,  your  never 
varying  kindness  to  me  on  all  occasions  has  been  my  stay  and  sup- 
port ;  for  this  kindness  and  for  your  generous  patience  with  me  on 
this  occasion,  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks, 


hh 
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Read  Ivofore  tlie  Mccliciil  F^o'ciofcy  of  North  Carolina  at  (Ireens- 
.    borough,  N.  C,  May  21si,  1870. 
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Having,  son\e  years  ago  observed,  in  the  first  case  in  \Vhich  1 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  apply  the  forceps  at  the  superior  strAit,  thAt 
rotation  took  place  within  the  blades  of  the  forcejis,  I  \Vas  led  to 
investigate  more  fully  the  whole  subject. 

In  this  case  I  had  applied  the  blades,  I  certainly  thought,  to  the 
occipito-frontal  diameter  and  when  the  chilli  was  delivered  to  my 
surprise  the  forceps  were  applied  to  the  parietal  surfaces.  An  ex- 
amimttion  prdved  that  my  diagnosis  of  presentation  was  correct) 
and  that  the  forceps  had  been  applied  originally,  just  behind  the 
'ear  posteriorly  and  over  the  brow  anteriorly,  fbr  thC  marks  of  the 
iforccps  were  perfectly  plain  at  both  points.  How  then,  and  when 
'did  the  Change  of  position  occur  ? 

I  remembered  that  after  I  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  at  the  superior  strait  and  the  head  was  advancing  undef 

traction,  (the  uterus  now  contracting  efficiently),  there  was  an  incli- 
nation of  the  blades  to  twist  and  separate  from  below— above. 
Fearing  the  forceps  might  slip,  I  readjusted  them,  and  making  only 
the  slightest  traction  without  any  forcible  compression,  allowed  the 
expulsive  efforts  to  go  on  with  very  little  aid  ;  very  soon  there  was 
less  tendency  to  separation  of  the  blades,  and  resuming  more  gen- 
erous traction,  the  child  was  delivered  without  further  difficulty. 
Undoubtedly,  I  reasoned,  bore  was  the  point  of  change,  the  head 
rotating  within  the  blades,  while  I  was  looking  for  rotation  of  head 
and  forceps  together. 

It  rarely  occurs  to  a  practitioner  in  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants 
to  meet  with  more  than  one  case  where  the  forceps  have  to  lie 
applied  at  the  superior  strait. 

Dewees  in  an  experience  of  40  years  only  met  with  six  cases.  In 
truth,  in  his  day  it  wa^  considered  an  exceedingly  dangerous  opera- 
tion. Kven  Trof.  >reigs  contends  against  the  application  unless  the 
head  has  tlesconded  well  within  the  bones  of  tlio  pelvis,  "since  (lie 
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siiys)  the  forceps  is  designed  for  the  side  of  the  head,"  p.  531, 
"  a  man  can  hardly  be  jnstified  who  inserts  his  forceps  within  the 
OS  uteri,"  which,  of  course  he  will  have  to  do  at  the  superior  strait, 
and,  as  a  general  rnle,  at  the  inferior  strait  as  he  virtually  acknowl- 
edges,for  he  and  other  writei's  on  the  subject  are  exceedingly  careful 
in  giving  special  directions  to  guard  the  os  with  one  hand  while 
passing  the  blades,  lest  they  thrust  the  blades  through  the  vaginal 
cul  de  sac.  Under  these  impressions,  of  course,  Meigs  says 
notliing  of  rotation  within  the  blades. 

liamsbotham  speaks  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  forceps:  "  the  application  must  be 
ttiade  in  the  axis  of  the  strait  along  the  sides  of  the  pelvis — lut 
after  flic  head  has  'p((ssed  doivn,  and  then,  if  needs  be,  substitute 
the  short  forceps,  i.  e.,  if  rotation  has  been  prevented  by  too  pow- 
erful compression,  remove  the  long  forceps  and  while  you  are 
getting  ready  to  apply  the  short  ones,  rotation  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  taken  place  so  that  the  short  forcep3  (or  the  long  ones 
cither  for  that  matter)  can  be  applied  to  the  parietal  bones.  He, 
however,  says  nothing  of  rotation  within  the  blades. 

I  have  consulted  the  works  of  Dewees,  Doane,  Cazeaux,  Chailly, 
Churchill,  Bedford,  in  fact,  all  the  works  in  my  limited  bounds  and 
find  nothing  except  in  Velpeau  and  Leishman's  on  this  subject. 
Velpeau  speaks  of  it  incidentally  as  a  possihiUty,  thus  :  "If  the 
head  having  been  seized  by  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  has  not, 
while  descending  rotated  witliiit  the  chuiips  of  the  instrument  it 
must  be  abondoned  at  the  inferior  strait  and  be  taken  hold  of  more 
advantageously  should  the  forceps  still  be  needed;"  very  much  the 
same  idea  as  that  quoted  from  Ramsbotham,  though  Ramsbotham 
does  not  speak  of  the  rotation  as  possible. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pary  in  a  bracket  note  in  Leishman  quotes  Dr.  W.  F. 
Jenks  :  "The  great  advantage  which  results  from  an  instrument 
intended  only  to  supplement  a  deficient  vis  a  tergo  ia  that  the 
mechanism  of  labor,  ran  and  does  in  most  cases,  when  the  contrac- 
tion is  not  too  great,  proceed  undisturbed,  the  head  rotating  ante- 
riorly inside  the  blades."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  from  Brown, 
Hope,  Scanzoni  and  Schneider,  that  there  can  be  no  disputing  the 
fact,  that  rotation  does  occur  within  the  b]adc?\ 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  few  of  our  writers  have  noticed  this 
change  within  the  blades,  and  then  have  made  Jio  practical  deduc- 
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tioii  from  it.  The  general  idea  is  that  it  is  accidenta],  and  outside 
and  beyond  tlie  control  of  the  operator,  and  therefore  to  be  observed 
— not  to  be  used.  Bat  why  should  not  this  rotation  occur  in  every 
instance  where  the  obstacle  at  the  superior  strait  has  been  overcome 
and  where  the  uterus  has  been  incited  to  action  by  the  stimulus  of 
relief  ?  Certainly  if  it  can  be  accomplislied  then,  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  application  of  the  forceps  at  the  superior  strait 
will  have  been  overcome. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  that  my 
first  case  calling  for  the  use  of  the  forceps  at  the  superior 
strait  resulted  in  rotation  within  the  blades,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, the  head  could  not  pass  down  because  of  diminished  antero- 
posterior capacity,  and  the  woman  had  been  in  labor  48  hours  when 
I  saw  her.     It  was  her  first  child.     Both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

The  second  case  which  came  under  my  care  was  that  of  a  woman 
who,  in  three  successive  labors,  had  been  delivered  by  craniotomy 
after  the  uterine  contractions  had  ceased  entirely  in  each  case. 

This  then  was  lier  fourth  labor.  I  applied  the  forceps  to  the  occii)ito- 
frontal  diameter  of  the  head  and  determined  to  test  my  preconceived 
idea  that  rotation  would  always  occur  in  these  cases  when  the 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  head  had  been  overcome,  provided  the 
forceps  were  used  only  as  a  traction,  and  no  coni})ression  useil.  ^Ty 
success  was  complete,  the  head  rotated  and  the  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  living  child,  and  both  did  well.  The  third  case  occurred  in 
the  same  woman  with  precisely  the  same  results,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  second  child  delivered'alive,  and  mother  and  childi'en 
are  well  at  this  day. 

The  discussion  of  this  suljjcct  opens  up  a  wide  Held,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  the  general  use  and  mode  of  application  of  the 
forceps.  Discussion  always  l)rings  to  light  facts,  and  facts  are 
worth  all  the  theories  in  tlie  Avorld.  It  has  been  objected  by  some 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  rotation  Avithin  the  blades, 
that  if  the  uterus  had  sufficient  power  to  complete  rotation,  then 
there  was  no  further  need  for  the  forcei)s.  Wiiile  this  may  possildy 
be  so,  he  would  be  a  very  unwise  accoucheur  who  would  relin(iHish 
the  advantage  of  complete  control,  for  an  uncertainty,  v/here  there 
was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  so  doing,  and  this,  especially  in  a 
case  alreadv  exhausted  by  lonu'  continue(l  exertion. 
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My  idea  then  is,  that  the  forceps  iu  these  eases  slionld  not  be 
allowed  to  hinder  ro/ation  by  compression,  and  further,  that  noth- 
ing but  passive  traction  should  be  used  while  rotation  is  taking 
place,  and  then  wo  can  complete  delivery  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  If  the  general  theories  of  the  causes  of 
rotation  are  correct,  the  forceps  are  from  this  very  conformation,  of 
the  greatest  assistanc3  iu  facilitating  it.  It  has  occurred,  I  suppose, 
to  every  one  to  have  met  with  instances  when  the  forceps  seemed  to 
be  a  necessity,  to  fiud  the  rotation  suddenly  completed  upou  the 
application  of  one  blade  alone,  it  having  presented  a  better  surface 
for  the  change  than  the  natural  curve  of  the  pelvis.  And,  also, 
(ivery  one  accustomed  to  instruments  has  observed  how  partial  rota- 
tion nearly  always  takes  place  Avhere  the  instruments  are  applied 
when  rotation  is  nearly  complete — the  blades  advancing  up  towards 
Ihe  pubic  arch  and  slipping  to  the  parietal  surfaces  as  the  change  5s 
com2)leted'.  The  nlore  useful  we  make  the  forceps  tile  less  will  be 
the  puhlk  'Prejudice  ag;iinst  then*!.  Their  judicious  use  is  already 
bvercomihg  this  prc.|udico  and  saVing  many  lives. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  EYE. 
Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Xorth  Carolina,  at  Greens- 
borough,  N.  C,  May  21.  187!). 
By  Thomas  J.   Moore,  .Al.  I)..    Charlotte,  K.   C. 


In'the  following;  case,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  cf  this  Society,  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  anything 
novel  in  the  manLer  of  operating,  but,  by  showing  the  condition  of 
the  eye  which  rendered  an  operation  necessary,  I  present  yet 
another  instance  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  expressed  l)y  Pro- 
fessor Chisolm,  of  BaltiTuoi'e. 

J.  J.  P.,  aged  15,  came  under  my  care  on  the-  2d  of  Febrnary, 
1870,  suffering  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye,  owing  to  a  gun- 
shot injury  sustained  on  tlie  28th  of  December,  1878.  Upon  tluit 
dav  he  Avent  out  hunting  with  some  young  companions,  and  while 
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hidden  fruni  view,  he  suddenly  Hiislied  ii  covey  of  birds  ;  one  of  the 
party  discovering  them  in  Uight,  fired,  and  .1.  J,  P.,  was  struck  by 
two  large  sized  bird  shot.  One  struck  him  ujion  the  side  of  the 
face  near  the  temple,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  llesh  ;  the  other 
entered  the  riglit  eye,  penetrating  the  eye  upon  the  left  side  at  the 
sclero  corneal  junction,  in  transverse  niesian  line,  thence  penetrating 
the  iris  on  the  same  side. 

From  the  most  careful  in([uiries,  I  believe  the  following  to  be  an 
accurate  history  of  the  case,  ]ircvious  to  the  time  it  came  nnder  my 
care  : 

Four  days  after  tlie  injury,  inflammation  set  in,  which  i)roduced 
pain,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  with  great  redne-s  of  the  orbital 
and  palpebral  conjunctiva.  After  poulticing  for  ten  days  with  flax 
seed,  the  inflammation  subsided  (during  this  time  the  other  eye 
appeared  irritated,  Init  there  was  no  decided  inflammation).  After 
the  snbsidence  of  the  inflammation  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
jiarotiditis  (mumixs),  from  which  he  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Upon 
the  IStli  of  January,  18T9,  inflammation  again  set;  in  and  continued 
until  the  2d  of  February,  when  the  jiatient  was  brought  to  me  for 
treatment. 

At  the  time  I  examined  him  I  found  the  shot  had  penetrated  as 
above  described,  though  it  was  impossible  to  discover  how  much 
further  it  had  gone,  as  neither  the  lens  norany  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye  appeared  to  be  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  rent  in 
the  iris  which  extended  througli  the  entire  left  half  of  same,  was 
very  apparent ;  the  scar  at  tire  sclero  corneal  junction  could  be  ob- 
served, the  arpieous  humor  was  slightly  clouded,  the  conjunctiva 
reddened,  though  I  did  npt  consider  the  inflammation  intense.  The 
eye  was  totally  deprived  of  sight:  tlie  left  eye  was  neither  inflamed 
nor  apparently  atTectcd. 

The  advice  given  by  Dr.  Chisolm  in  his  urticlo  "Uj)()n  the  course 
that  should  be  jmrsued  with  an  eye  lost  through  accident."  ]\  5,  is 
as  follows  : 

"Should  a  foreign  body  inflict  the  injury,  and  remain  embedded 
in  the  eye  ball,  the  necessity  for  immediate  removal  of  the  eye, 
becomes  even  more  imperative,  as  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body 
(usually  apiece  of  metal)  makes  thofutui-e  suffering  more  certain.'' 
Again,  upon  the  same  i)age  ••When  an  injured  and  losteye  has  been 
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removed,  the  operation  gives  i)Grfoct  protection  to  the  good  eye, 
wliich  has  not  yet  experienced  any  serious  inihimniatory  attacks." 
''Until  the  injured  and  lost  eye  has  been  enucleated,  there  is  no 
positive  safety  for  llie  remaining  one. 

Recognizing  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman above  referred  to,  I  determined  to  operate  at  once.  The 
patient  was  placed  under  the  inllnence  of  chloroform  and  the  oper- 
ation first  devised  by  Bonnet  and  O'Fcrral  in  184-1,  and  intioduced 
in  London  by  Crichett  in  1851  was  determined  upon.  Fixing  the 
lids  with  the  stop  speculum,  and  seizing  the  eye  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  I  divided,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  the  conjunctiva 
around  the  cornea  near  the  margin  of  same.  Separating  the  con- 
junctiva by  dissection  from  the  sclerotic  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
get  in  a  strabismus  hook,  I  divided  in  succession  the  four  recti 
muscles,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  insertion  into  the  sclerotic. 
Commencing  with  the  internal  rectns,  pressing  upon  the  ball  and 
forcing  it  partially  through  the  opening  in  the  conjunctiva.  1 
divided  the  two  oblicpie  muscles,  and,  then  seizing  the  eye 
upon  the  outside  with  the  fingers.  I  drew  it  forward  and  inwaid, 
passed  the  curved  scissors  in  behind,  and  cut  the  artery  and  nerve 
as  close  to  the  ball  as  possible.  There  was  no  liemorrhage  and  none 
of  the  precautions  which  have  usually  to  be  resorted  to  were 
required.  Owing  to  the  inilammation,  I  determined  not  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  conjunctiva  together  with  sutures  ;  but  to  allow  natu- 
ral contraction  and  adaptation  to  supply  their  want.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  eye,  the  shot  was  found  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerve  just  as  it  penetrates  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  the  shot  was 
liartially  clijiped  by  tlie  scissors  in  cutting  through  the  nerve,  I 
have  a  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  section  of  the  nerve 
with  the  flattened  sliot  eml)eddcd  in  same,  preserved  in  alcohol, 
which  1  present  for  inspection.  Tn  two  weeks  the  conjunctiva 
was  entirely  healed,  and  nine  weeks  afterwards — an  artificial 
eye  was  inserted  which  rests  upon  the  cushion  formed  by 
the  conjunctiva.,  and,  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  Avere  all  pre- 
served, the  motion  of  the  artificial  eye  is  perfect.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  this  case  corroborates  the  views  of  Dr.  Chisolm,  and 
shows  the  importance  of  excision  when  a  foreign  body  has  pene- 
trated the   eye  and    renuiins  therein  embedded,   whether   the  eye 
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appears  to  be  markedly  inllamed  or  not,  for,  in  time,  it  will  become 
so,  causing  loss  of  sight,  and  the  site  of  the  other  eye  will  almost 
invariably  follow  in  its  wake.  If  this  eye  had  been  permitted  to 
remain,  I  cannot  see  how  the  patient  could  have  avoided  painful  and 
persistent  neuralgia,  which  in  the  end  would  have  produced 
destructive  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye,  as  well  as 
rendered  the  life  of  tlie  patient  intolerable. 
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Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
borough,  N.  C.,  May  21st,  ISTI). 
Reported  by  W.  C.  McDuffie,  M.  D.,  Fayctteville,  N.  C. 


On  the  10th  of  April,  1879,  I  was  called  about  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
to  see  Miss  A.  L.  R.,  an  unmarried  girl,  aged  17,  7  months  advanced 
in  ])regnancy.  She  was  very  short  and  compact  in  build,  and  of 
former  robust  health,  except  for  the  last  few  months  slie  had  been 
greatly  depressed;  however,  there  appeared  to  be  no  warning  of  the 
approaching  storm.  I  was  informed  that  she  had  suffered  all  that 
day  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  pulse  over  one  hundred,  the  tissues 
were  puffy  and  the  limbs  much  swollen  ;  I  wrote  a  prescription  for 
lier,  and  left  directions  ;  but  before  the  medicine  was  administered, 
I  was  resummoned  with  the  message  that  she  was  dying  ;  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  the  bed-side,  I  saw  the  last  symptoms  of  a  con- 
vulsion passing  off'.  I  was  informed  by  the  nurse  that  she  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  but  a  few  minutes  before  in  the  act  of  taking  a  cup  of 
tea,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsion,  which  lasted  several 
minutes,  and  another  more  violent  than  the  llrst  had  just  i)assed 
off.  My  first  impulse  was  to  bleed  her.  but  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding were  anything  but  favorable  for  reaching  a  vein  ;  scarcely 
any  light:  at  least,  l)ut  a  small  piece  of  tallow  candle,  'i'he  arms 
not  only  rigid  from  the  spasm,  but  greatly  swollen.  I  therefore 
determined  to  (lej)eiid  upon  the  chlui-al   liydrate  for  the  present,  at 
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least,  I  hastily  prepared  an  injection  containing  48  grains,  but  even 
before  this  could  be  administered,  another  most  terriiic  convulsion 
came  on,  which  was  the  third.  I  succeeded,  witliout  assistance, 
(for  the  nurte  had  fled  in  dismay)  to  give  the  enema  containing  the 
above  quantity,  and  it  was  well  retained.  I  turned  her  on  the  left 
side  and  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  kept  her  in  that  position, 
when  another  slight  spaan  came,  but  passed  off  sooner  than  the 
others.  I  still  kept  her  in  the  same  position  ;  she  remained  quiet 
one  hour,  when  she  became  partially  conscious  ;  could  understand 
what  was  said  to  her.  I  gave  her,  by  the  mouth,  thirty  grains  of 
chloral;  there  was  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  as  the  tongue  was 
severely  lacerated.  From  this  time  she  slept  six  hours,  I  remained 
by  her,  and  when  she  awoke,  in  only  a  partial  state  of  consciousness, 
I  gave  her  another  dose  like  the  last.  Again  she  was  quiet  and 
when  I  left  I  gave  directions  to  repeat  the  dose  at  the  next  awaking, 
but  I  returned  in  six  hours  and  did  not  then  repeat  it,  gave  her  a 
little  milk  gruel  and  as  she  Avas  disposed  to  rest,  I  waited  until  a 
later  jieriod  to  give  the  chloral.  At  this  time  the  swollen  tongue 
prevented  distinct  articulation,  but  the  intellect  was  clear  enough 
to  comprehend  what  was  said  directly  to  her.  The  color  of  the 
skin  was  better,  the  pulse  regular;  and  free  and  unobstructed  action 
of  the  heart — no  pain  other  than  a  great  heaviness  in  the  head  and 
blindness  upon  attempting  to  raise  up  in  bed. 

Before  stating  the  subsequent  treatment,  I  will  state  that  as  soon 
as  I  could  do  so,  upon  my  visit  the  night  before,  I  examined  the  os 
uteri,  there  was  no  disturbance  there,  none  in  the  least,  and  from 
long  and  close  personal  observation,  I  was  satisfied  that  she  was  not 
for  one  moment  experiencing  uterine  contraction,  and  had  not  at 
any  time  before  the  attack. 

I  now  gave  her  a  full  dose  of  compound  powder  of  jala}),  which 
acted  freely  in  three  hours.  While  I  would  have  hailed  a  rapid 
delivery  at  the  first,  with  joy,  yet  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  measures  to  bring  it  about,  for  really  at  the  outset  I  had 
all  I  could  do;  so  I  decided  that  it  was  safer  to  battle  with  the  ills 
I  had,  than  to  encounter,  perhaps,  another  series  of  fits  which  I 
thought  likely  to  follow  the  parturient  effort.  With  this  reso- 
lution I  determined  to  keep  up  the  use  of  the  chloral  hydrate 
at  longer  intervals  and  begin  at  the  simo  time  the  use  of  diuretics. 
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After  the  action  of  tlic  hydragogne  cathartic  before  named  I  gave 
full  doses  of  acetate  potash  and  digitalis  ;  and  tliat  the  nervous  and 
vital  energies  might  not  only  be  sujjported  but  promoted,  and  the 
tonicity  of  the  capillaries  and  the  tissues  generally  increased,  I  gave 
tincture  of  iron. 

The  urine  passed  twelve  hours  after  the  last  convulsion  was  the 
first  examined.  It  was  dark,  thick  and  very  scanr,  by  the  usual 
tests  for  albumen  it  showed  a  very  large  amount  present,  indeed,  it 
was  almost  solid  alhuwen  upon  the  application  of  heat  or  nitric 
acid.  Not  increasing  sufficiently  in  quantity,  and  fearing  the 
worst  eventually,  I  determined  to  give  Frerichs'  suggestion  a  fair 
trial  in  this  case,  I  allude  to  benzoic  acid.  I  gave  20  grains  (made 
soluble  by  an  equal  quantity  of  biborate  of  soda),  every  six  hours 
until  six  or  eight  doses  Avere  given.     Frerichs  says: 

"This  acts  by  arresting  the  poisonous  eiJects  of  the  ammonia, 
which  results  from  decomposition  of  urea  in  the  system." 

"  That  it  is  this  subsequent  decomposition  that  produces  the  bad 
effects  upon  the  brain  through  the  blood,"  and  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  urea  being  m  the  blood  ;  that  is,  if  the  neutralization 
of  the  ammonia  can  be  effected,  we  need  not  dread  the  consequences 
of  urea  in  excess  in  the  system.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  as 
a  chemical  reiigent  and  is  only  serviceable  while  we  are  giving  it, 
and  until  diuretics  can  be  made  available.  Upon  this  theory  I  gave 
it,  and  it  may  have  done  good,  I  pushed  the  diuretics,  acetate 
potash  and  digitalis  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  acetate  acting  too 
freely  on  the  bowels  (as  it  will  do  in  such  large  doses)  I  withheld  it, 
but  continued  the  digitalis,  at  the  same  time  giving  iron.  By  the 
fourth  day  the  increase  in  the  How  of  urine  was  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, still  the  analysis  made  every  day,  showed  but  little  improve- 
ment in  its  character. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  1  could  detect  no  blood 
corpuscles,  but  did  sec  some  epithelial  cells,  resembling  pus  corpus- 
cles, these  I  only  found  the  first  day.  The  anasarca  gradually  left 
the  patient,  the  urine  becoming  more  normal  in  quantity,  but  still 
containing  albumen.  'IMiere  was  no  motion  of  the  fretus  at  any 
time  after  the  convulsion.'^,  and  just  one  month  from  the  time  of 
the  first  seizure,  tliat  is.  May  15tb,  uterine  contractions  began  spon- 
taneously, and  continued  with  gradually  increasing  force   for  ten 
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hour3,  wheii  a  dbdd,  and  partially  decomposed  child  was  expelled, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  seven  months  growth  arrested.  The 
placenta  was  removed  without  trouble  and  the  amount  of  hemor- 
rhage insignificant.  The  lochia  continued  with  gradual  diminution, 
was  quite  offensive  at  first,  but  the  daily  use  of  Labarraque's  solu- 
tion prevented  any  great  unpleasantness.  She  is  now,  I  considei', 
well. 

There  was  no  symptom  of  spasms,  no  congestion  about tlie  head, 
nor  pain,  nor  any  manifestation  of  even  nervous  irritability  during 
the  ten  hours  of  labor. 

The  above  case  illustrates  the  power  of  cJiIoral  hydrate  in  puer- 
p)eral  eclampsia,  how  far  does  the  subsequent  treatment  illuminate 
the  pathology  of  this  disease  ?  or,  did  the  subsequent  treatment 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  convulsions  at  the  time 
of  the  labor  ?  I  have  never  been  one  to  resort  quickly  to,  or  rely 
much  upon,  what  is  called  experimental  therapeutics,  but  this  was  a 
case  that  appeared  to  me  justifying  the  risk,  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  true  pathology  of  puerperal  eclampsia  is  decomposition  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  urine,  and  that  this  composition  can 
and  does  take  place  in  the  S3rstem,  why  doubt  the  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  application  of  chemistry  to  practical 
medicine  ?  This  disease  is  one  of  such  a  fearful  character  ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  well  said,  ''  that  no  other  accident  incident  to  the  par- 
turient woman  (save,  perhaps,  rupture  of  the  Avonib)  is  so  much  to 
bo  dreaded"  that  we  may  be  excused,  if  in  such  an  emergency,  we 
resort  to  more  than  one  mode  of  trciitmont,  even  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  kidneys  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  poisonous  matters  from  the  system  and  we  know  that 
the  kidneys  can  depurate  the  blood  not  only,  of  matters  regarded  as 
the  constituents  of  the  urine,  but  also,  of  compounds  excreted  by 
other  glands ;  hence  we  so  often  resort  to  diuretics;  but  when  we 
encounter  an  almost  downright  refusal  of  the  kidneys  to  properly 
eliminate  deleterious  compounds  from  the  system,  and  sometimes 
increase  the  flow  of  urine  by  the  best  diuretics,  we  may  well,  in 
such  a  dilemma,  resort  to  some  chemical  agent,  (for  the  time  at  least) 
that  will  neutralize  the  noxious  element. 

If  this  be  the  true  pathology,  the  treatment  is  sound.  ITpon 
this,  however,  I  have  my  misgiving's.     Since  this  case  has  been  in 
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hand  I  have  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  looked  up  some  of 
the  recent  literature  of  the  disease,  and  while  I  heretofore  relied 
pretty  much  ui^on  the  theory  that  it  resulted  from  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  renal  vessels  first,  then  congestion  from  obstruc- 
tion, then  alteration  in  the  elimination,  and,  of  course,  toxemia, 
yet  Barnes'  theory  is  rather  more  to  my  liking,  also,  Atwater's 
''  emotional  causes."  I  am  half  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
disease  is  of  nervous  origin.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  recent  writers  upon  this  subject.  Atwater,  of  Vermont, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ohstetrics  says  : 
"  in  1000  cases  of  midwifery  noted  in  private  practice,  there  Avere 
12  cases  of  eclampsia— 4  before  delivery,  3  during  delivery,  and  5 
after  delivery.  Four  of  the  12, 1  believe,  he  says  were  iUegiiiwafe 
pregnancies."  This  would  show  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
eclampsia  cases  to  be  illegitimate.  He  attributes  this  large  propor- 
tion to  emotional  causes.  Of  this,  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience,  as  I  have  kept  no  record  of  this  variety  of  con- 
vulsions. 

We  must  all  make  our  estimates  from  the  experience  of  others 
combined,  for  fortunately  one  practitioner  sees  comparatively  few 
cases  in  his  whole  life  time  practice. 

A  recent  author  says:  "that  in  European  practice  only  one  case  of 
eclampsia  occurs  in  350  cases  of  obstetrics,"  this  means,  I  suppose, 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  does  not  include  the  cases  that  occur 
before  and  after  tlie  parturient  period,  and  if  so,  it  accords  vei'y 
nearly  with  the  exj)erience  of  American  practitioners,  when  notes 
are  kept  as  in  Professor  Atwater's  article.  There  he  only  had  three 
during  parturition  which  is  one  in  350,  and  the  proportion  before 
and  after  will,  no  doubt,  hold  good  everywhere,  or  a  little  over  one 
in  one  hundred.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this  author  in 
attributing  eclampsia  to  emotional  causes  alone,  or,  at  least,  in 
believing  that  illegitimacy  has  so  much  to  do  in  producing  it,  yet 
he  argues  well  when  he  says:  "That  the  nerve  centres  at  this 
period  are  in  a  state  of  exalted  irritability  and  sensibility,  there  is 
shame,  fear  of  exposure,  and  solitary  brooding,  these  strain, 
beyond  control  the  nervous  system  which  is  already  partly  exhausted 
by  the  demands  of  pregnancy."  "  When  wholesome  control  and 
balance  are  lost"  he  says,  "convulsions  ensue."     He   might  have 
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udded  unremitting  tuixicty  as  another  emotional  strain  and  this 
applies  as  well  to  legitimate  pregnancies  as  to  illegitimate, 

Leisliman  rather  favors  Dr.  Barnes'  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
eclampsia.  He  gives  strong  reason  for  these  views.  I  liave  not 
time  in  this  short  article  to  quote  him  at  any  length,  but  will 
adduce  a  few  negative  reasons  as  I  think  to  explain  away  the  old 
theory  of  albuminuria.  1st.  We  know  how  often  we  find  albumi- 
nuria connected  with  such  specific  diseases  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
&c.,  without  convulsing,  and  2d.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  exists 
in  probably  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  of  pregnant  women,  without 
convulsions,  and  3d.  In  "  Brighi's  disease"  proper,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  convulsions.  iVgain  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  since  the  use  of  anaesthetics  has  been 
adopted  so  largely  by  the  profession,  I  state  this  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Leishman,  and  from  the  success  I  have  had  in  every  case — 
true  not  many — with  chloral  hydrate.  Since  its  addition  to  the 
materia  mcdica,  it  has  fulfilled  in  my  hands,  my  utmost  expec- 
tations. 

One  word  upon  the  supposition  that  uterine  contraction  has  an 
important  share  in  this  fearful  trouble.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
this,  is  clearly  of  but  little  force,  when  we  consider  the  number  who 
have  convulsions  during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery,  and  as  was 
shown  in  this  recent  case  here  reported  whore  there  was  not  the 
slightest  disturbance  in  the  uterine  fibres,  no  appearance  of  reflex 
sensibility  when  the  os  was  subjected  to  a  digital  examination. 

Altogether,  I  see  but  little  relation  between  uterine  contraction 
and  eclampsia;  finally  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who 
believe  that  "the  nervous  system,  and  not  the  vascular,  may,  after 
all,  be  the  starting  point  of  puerperal  eclampsia." 
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PREPUCE. 

Reported  by  I.  Wellington  Faison,  M.  D.;  Fulton,  N.  C,  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensborough,  N.  C, 
May  23,  1879. 


Case  1. — Felix  H.,  aged  18  months,  was  brought  to  my  oflico 
July  3d,  18T8,  by  his  mother.  His  general  health  seemed  to  be 
good.  His  mother  stated  that  for  two  months  she  had  not  had  a 
good  night's  rest  for  the  screams  and  wild  cries  of  her  little  boy  at 
intervals  during  every  night ;  but  that  in  a.  few  minntes  on  becom- 
ing calm  he  Avonld  readily  return  to  his  sleep. 

A  month  before  I  saw  the  boy,  she  said  she  noticed  that  he  had 
grown  very  clnmsy  and  was  troubled  a  great  deal  about  passing  his 
water.  The  weakness  in  the  joints  and  relaxation  of  muscles  con- 
tinued slowly  until  he  could  scarely  go  at  all.  lieing  earnestlv 
taught  and  eagerly  insisted  upon  by  my  celebrated  and  learned 
teacher,  Professor  Lewis  A.  Sayrc,  of  New  York,  never  to  allow  a 
case  of  this  nature  to  pass  Avithout  examining  at  once  the  penis, 
I  proceeded  to  examine  that  organ,  and  on  slightly  touching  the  pre- 
puce, instantaneously  an  orgasm  of  the  whole  system  was  produced. 
I  advised  circumcision  as  the  surest  and  most  speedv  remedy. 

July  4th.  I  called  and  performed  circumcision  after  Prof.  Savre's 
method,  as  follows  :  I  pulled  the  prepuce  forward  and  clamped  it 
with  Atlee's  cervical  dilator,  having  nothing  better  to  hand,  then 
with  one  sweep  with  scalpel  diagonally  from  above,  downwards  and 
forwards,  I  cut  the  prepuce  off. 

The  cuticle  readily  retracted.  With  my  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  each  hand,  I  seized  the  mucous  membrane  and  tore  it  from  the 
ghins penis;  finding  behind  the  corona  ghindis  a  hard  ring  of  seba- 
ceous matter  which  I  removed.  I  then  took  a  pair  of  blunt  pointed 
scissors  and  slit  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  dorsum  of  penis.  I 
used  three  sutures  to  stitch  the  mucous  membrane  and  cuticle 
together — there  was  little  or  no  hemorrhage.  I  dressed  the  penis 
with  a  thin  cloth  saturated  with  ungucntnm  pctrolii  and  ordered 
frequent  applications  of  cold  water. 

July  5th.  Little  fellow  cheerful  ;  some  little  trouble  on  night 
of  the  4th  ;  ordered  the  dressings  to  be  continued. 
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July  7th.  Patient  and  mother  botli  happy— no  farther  night 
trouble — ^had  gained  strength  in  lower  extremities,  removed  sutures 
and  continued  the  former  dressings.  Two  weeks  after,  I  saw  my 
patient  running  around  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  him. 
Not  one  dose  of  medicine  was  given. 

Case  11. — John  AVesly  M.,  aged  11  months,  was  brought  to  my 
office  October  8th,  1878,  by  his  mother.  She  stated  that  two 
months  ago,  the  child  had  aroused  one  night,  hallooing  and  scream- 
ing as  if  something  was  trying  to  carry  him  off,  and  that  by  the 
time  she  got  wide  enough  awake  to  turn  to  the  child  and  find  out 
what  was  the  matter,  he  had  quietly  gone  to  sleep.  This  had  con- 
tinued ever  since,  being  more  aggravated.  She  then  noticed  him 
giving  way  in  his  knee  joints,  falling  to  the  floor  while  standing  up 
by  a  chair. 

This  gradually  grew  worse  until  he  could  not  stand  at  all.  For 
some  time  after  this  he  could  crawl  about  the  room.  After  awhile 
he  had  to  give  up  this  pleasure  and  remain  wherever  he  was  put. 
It  then  followed  that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  ceased 
to  obey  the  will,  and  finally  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became  tired 
of  work,  and  the  head  had  support  only  by  leaning  upon  the  breast 
or  shoulders.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  I  saw  the  child.  He  looked 
as  if  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  gone  ;  extremely  emaciated,  his  eyes 
were  sunk  deep  into  their  sockets,  and  his  tongue  was  heavily  coated 
with  brown  material,  his  appetite  utterly  gone,  his  bowels  very  cos- 
tive, his  abdominal  Avails  rested  upon  his  vertebral  column,  and  he 
could  pass  his  urine  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  I  examined  his 
penis,  and  found  it  very  much  elongated  and  contracted,  the  slightest 
touch  producing  a  general  orgasm.  I  advised  circumcision,  whicli 
required  some  explanation  as  the  mother  was  illiterate. 

She  unhesitatingly  declared  that  she  would  not  submit  to  any 
such  a  thing,  and  exclaimed,  that  she  would  rather  see  her  child 
die  as  a  child,  than  to  see  him  grow  up  and  not  be  a  man.  I  soon 
convinced  her  that  I  could  cure  the  little  fellow  and  would  guar- 
antee him  to  be  a  man. 

She  then  gave  her  consent  and  I  performed  the  operation  as 
detailed  above. 

I  found  behind  the  corona  gland  a  firm  ring  of  scl)ace()us  material 
encircling  the  entire  penis.     The  meatus  of  urethra  indurated  and  to 
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the  extent  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  covered  with  a  white 
deposit,  whicli  I  thonglit  to  be  phosphatic.  The  ease  beinn;  such  an 
aggravated  one,  I  visited  it  reguhirlyusinp;  tlie  same  dressings  as  in 
the  other  case. 

October  12th,  I  removed  the  sutures  and  found  the  chikl  im- 
proving. I  gave  5  gtt.  fid.  extract  ergot  three  times  a  day  and  10 
gtt.  syr.  iod.  ferri  three  times  a  day  ;  ordered  friction  witli  cold 
water  along  the  vertebral  column,  night  and  morning. 

October  l-lth.  Sleeping  well  :  bowels  acting  a  little  ;  could  pass 
his  urine  in  a  full  gush,  and  his  appetite  was  improving.  Continued 
the  above  prescription. 

October  30th.  Still  improving;  could  now  sit  up  and  begin  to 
crawl.     Continued  the  syr.  iodid.  ferri  only. 

Two  weeks  later  I  saw  the  child,  he  was  much  improved  antl  con- 
tinues gettingbetter.  Just  six  mouths  after  the  o])eration  I  saw  the 
little  fellow  again,  and  he  looked  red  and  healthy.  He  could  get 
about  verv  well  and  seemed  to  be  completely  cured. 

Case  III. — Henry  E.,  aged  15  months.  This  is  a  milder  case  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  I  mention  it  to  show  how  little  irritation 
at  the  point  may  cause  reflex  action.  The  adhesion  was  unilateral 
and  the  only  reflex  symptom  was  theories  at  night.  I  used  a  grooved 
director,  iiassing  it  up  under  the  i)repuce  and  forcibly  detached 
the  adhered  part,  removing  from  behind  the  corona  glaiulis  a  llrm 
portion  of  sebaceous  matter.  I  gave  small  doses  of  brom.  potassi. 
and  hydrate  chloral  at  bod  time — with  no  further  troul)lo. 

The  main  patliology  in  all  of  these  cases  seems  to  be,  without 
doubt,  in  my  mind  the  irritation  produced  on  the  peripheral  nerves 
by  the  ring  of  sebaceous  matter  found  just  behind  the  corona 
glandis.  With  the  same  earnestness  which  my  friend.  Dr.  White- 
head, urged  every  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  go  at  once 
and  buy  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sayre's  work,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
spondylitis,  I  urge  you  to  buy  one  for  the  purpose  of  treating  con- 
genital phimosis  and  adhered  i)repuce. 


PUERPERAL  ECLAMPSIA  WITH  PYOPHTHALMITIS. 

Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  at  Greens- 
borough,  N.  C,  May  22.  1879, 

By  R.  F.  Lewis,  M.  I).,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 


Mrs. ,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  tliree   years   married,  had  a 

very  severe  convulsion  at  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  and  mis- 
carried on  the  second  day  after,  the  child  living  but  a  few  minutes. 

Some  impairment  of  vision  followed,  which  was  relieved  in  a  few 
weeks  by  the  internal  use  of  strychnia,  with  blisters  to  temples, 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  beliind  the  ears. 

Three  more  miscarriages  followed  at  an  interval  of  some  months, 
no  ill  effects  to  tlie  eyes  following  the  misfortunes,  twice  she  had 
convulsions  preceeding. 

On  the  8th  day  of  April  last,  I  was  summoned  to  see  this  patient. 
Siie  had  a  few  days  before  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  mother,  a 
distance  of  twenty-live  miles — had  gone  and  returned  in  a  buggy. 
She  informed  me  that  she  was  again  pregnant.  She  had  fever;  a 
dirty,  dry  tongue,  with  some  gastric  irritability,  and  occasional 
rigors.  She  complained  of  a  very  severe  throbbing  in  the  left  eye. 
I  quickly  produced  a  blister  in  the  temple,  with  aqua  ammonia, 
wiped  off  the  skin  and  to  the  denuded  surface  apjdied  morphia  made 
into  a  paste  with  water.  This  bad  the  effect  of  speedily  relieving 
the  pain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  slept.  I  left  her  a  powder  con- 
taining 15  gvr.  of  calomel  and  5  grs.  Dover's  powder  to  bo  given 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  she  was  suffering  from  cramp  in  hands,  feet, 
calves  of  the  legs  and  tongue.  Occasionally,  she  vomited,  which 
seemed  to  aggravate  this  trouble,  and  for  some  moments  after  it  she 
articulated  with  very  great  difficulty.  She  informed  mc  that  while 
absent  on  this  visit  above  mentioned,  she  had  been  troubled  with 
the  cramp  ;  but  with  nothing  like  the  severity  that  she  now  suf- 
fered. Occasionally,  her  eye  throbbed  with  pain  this  morning,  and 
there  was  some  tumefaction  of  the  u[)per  lid.  Directed  that  cloths 
dip})ed  in  cold  water  be  kept  to  the  eye. 
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Knowing  so  well  her  former  trouble,  itiid  fearing  a  recurrence  of 
convulsions,  I  immediately  prescribed  the  following  mixture  : 

Bromidi  potrtssii'. 
Chloral  hydl-at.  Ha   "  iij. 
Syr.  lemon  is. 
Aqua?,  a  a   3  iij. 
M. 

Gave  her  of  the  mixture  a  tablespoonfnl,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
repeated  every  hour  until  the  cramps  were  relieved.  I  saw  her 
again  in  a  few  hours  ;  she  was  entirely  relieved  after  taking  the 
third  dose.  The  eye  lid  seemed  more  swollen  and  was  discharging 
a  watery  fluid,  tinged  with  blood.  Continued  the  chloral  mixture 
during  the  night,  in  smaller  doses,  when  necessary  to  produce  quiet. 

Saw  her  early  the  next  morning,  the  eye  looked  badly,  an  ugly 
clot  had  formed  during  the  niglit,  and  was  adhering  closely  to  the 
lashes  of  both  lids,  completely  shutting  up  the  eye,  and  from  each 
corner  bloody  matter  was  oozing.  Promising  to  call  again  in  a  few 
hours,  and  having  scarcely  left  the  enclosure,  when  the  nurse  ran  to 
the  door  and  called  me  back.  I'pon  entering  the  room  I  saw  that 
she  was  frightfully  convulsed.  As  soon  as  she  could  swallow,  I  gave 
her  a  double  dose  of  the  anodyne  mixture — two  spoonfuls,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  gave  her  a  smaller  dose.  About  half  an  hour  after- 
wards she  had  another  slight  convulsion.  The  medicine  was  then 
given  in  smaller  doses,  during  the  day  and  night.  She  had  no  more 
convulsions.  The  next  morning  the  eye  was  discharging  a  little 
pus,  and  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  was  substituted  for  the  cold 
water  applications.  The  ugly  clot  was  still  there,  and  she  resisted 
every  effort,  on  my  part,  to  remove  it.  I  drojiped  into  the  eye,  as 
well  as  I  could,  a  solution  ot  the  nitrate  of  silver,  (■■iO  grs.  to  the 
oz.  of  water),  and  applied  a  blister   of  cautharides  to  the  temple. 

The  nurse  informed  me  the  next  day  that  there  was  some  vaginal 
discharge.  T^'pon  making  a  digital  examination,  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case  :  but  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the  os,  or  any  uterine  con- 
traction. Dui-ing  the  night  1  was  sent  for.  and  found  her  in  laboi-. 
and  in  a  sliort  time  she  gave  l)irth  to  a  fu-tus  apparently  of  three 
months  fccundition,  t  he  ]>1aceiita  coming  away  first,  and  in  a  partially 
decomposed  condition.     On  the  seventh  or  eight  day  after  its  ap- 
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pearance,  the  clot  came  away  and  the  swollen  lid  rapidly  subsided  ; 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  she  became  sick,  I  was  able  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  eye  ball.  The  cornea  was  in  a  complete  state 
of  opacity,  and  I  feared  that  the  organ  itself,  from  its  protruding 
appearance  would  soon  break  down  and  slough  away.  The  lower 
conjunctiva  now  became  involved  and  the  whole  lid  was  everted. 

Directed  the  room  to  be  kept  dark  ;  scarified  the  conjunctiva, 
and  blistered  the  temjile.  Continued  the  nitrate  of  silver  applica- 
tions and  the  poultice.  With  the  unaffected  eye  closed,  she  cannot 
distinguish  ni*ht  from  day.     Pus  is  being  freely  discharged. 

The  condition  of  the  eye  on  the  25th  day  seems  better,  the  inflam- 
mation is  subsiding,  and  the  ball  appears  to  have  assumed  its  natu- 
ral size.  I  have,  for  some  days,  been  dropping  into  the  eye,  a 
solution  of  atropine — 2  grs.  to  oz.  of  water.  The  opacity  continues. 
Sitting  near  a  window,  with  the  good  eye  closed,  she  can  readily 
discern  when  the  curtain  is  raised  and  lowered. 

In  the  beginning  I  thought  it  neuralgia,  and  afterwards  took  it 
to  be  a  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia  ;  aiul  so  continued  to  think, 
until  I  noticed  the  condition  of  the  placenta,  and  the  purulent  dis- 
charge accompanying  it ;  then  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  case 
of  pyophthalmitis,  resulting  from  the  absorption  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  purulent  matter  in  the  uterus.  The  cramps  she  had  on 
the  above  mentioned  visit,  were  probably  coincident  with  the  death 
of  the  fcetus  in  utero. 

It  is  possible,  if  abortion  had  taken  place  at  that  time,  she  might 
have  escaped  this  terrible  disease  of  the  eye. 

The  trouble  began  with  her  eye.  No  vaginal  discharge  took 
place  until  many  days  after  she  was  attacked.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  debilitated  and  anemic  condition  of  my 
patient,  I  think,  bears  me  out  in  my  latter  diagnosis. 

Under  the  administration  of  quinia,  strychnia  and  iron,  she  is 
slowly  gathering  strength.  There  is  yet  some  pain,  occasionally,  in 
the  eye,  and,  I  fear,  that  she  may  yet  have  to  submit  to  its  extir- 
pation. 

My  object  in  presenting  this  case,  is  not  to  claim  that  I  have 
thrown  any  light  on  the  disease  ;  but  merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  brethren  to  its  insidiousness.  I  have  never  met  with  a  similar 
case,  ami  I  have  not  been  able  to  fiml  much  literature  on  the  subject. 
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Professor  (Iross  in  liis  work  on  surgery,  remark.-;  tliat  it  is  of  such 
a  destructive  character,  that  treatment,  however  vigorous,  avails  Init 
little.  The  proper  treatment  then  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
disease,  When  this  is  to  begin,  and  what  it  should  be,  I  shall  leave 
to  abler  minds  to  ex})lain. 


MODERX  THERAPEUTICS  IN  ITS  RELATION  1^0  EXIST- 
ING  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Car 
olina,  at  Greonsborongh,  N,  C,  May  '22,  1879. 


By  ^YILLIAM  W.  Lane,  M.  D..    AVilmington,  N.  C. 


Mr.  PypsitJeuf    and    floillcmcn  of  llw  Son'/'///.    Lr/fh'es    ((ml  Gcn- 
tlemen  : 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  matter  of  my  remarks,  !\rr. 
President,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  recreant  to  my  obligations  to  my 
fellow  members  of  the  State  ^Medical  Society  if  1  did  not  first  thank 
them  for  this  manifestation  of  their  esteem,  to  an  liiimltio  mem- 
ber of  their  body. 

When,  Sir,  I  look  around  me  and  see  so  many  i)rominent  gentle- 
men of  the  profession,  men  ([ualified  to  dignify  any  ])08ition  to 
which  they  might  be  called,  not  only  m  our  State  organization, 
but  who  might  fill  with  honor  and  credit  the  Professor's  chair.  I 
feel,  indeed,  how  unwise  the  choioo  has  l)oon  in  selecting  mc  as 
your  speaker  on  this  occasion. 
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Mr.  President,  I  utter  wo  fulsome  flatter}'  wlien  I  say  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina  is  composed  of  no  ordinary  men. 
They  are  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  study  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  scientific  truths.  Their  labor  is  one  of  humanity  I  I  feel 
proud  of  my  association  with  such  men,  and  my  membership  with 
this  time-honored  Society,  and  can  remember  no  time  in  my  life, 
when  my  breast  was  more  full  of  honorable  pride  than  it  is  to-night, 
in  occupying  my  present  position. 

I  regard  it  as  no  mean  honor  to  be  privileged  to  address  so  dis- 
tinguished a  body,  coming'as  they  do,  as  representatives  of  sections 
of  our  good  old  State.  I  say  time-honored,  for  there  are  few  of 
those  who  met  in  its  organization  twenty-six  years  ago,  now  with 
us  in  our  yearly  meetings  ;  but  the  Society  has  grown  in  strength 
and  usefulness.  It  not  only  brings  us  together  each  year  in  social 
re-union,  where  we  can  have  that  interchange  of  views  so  necessary 
in  keeping  bright  our  medical  knowledge,  but  it  has  elevated  the 
standard  of  professional  men  not  only  among  themselves,  but  in 
the  estimation  of  the  laity.  The  ]\Iedical  Board  of  Examiners 
have  accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
no  young  man  who  proposes  to  practice  medicine  in  Nortli  Caro- 
lina will  neglect  presenting  himself  before  this  Board,  and  obtain- 
ing their  certificate  of  his  worthiness  and  proficiency. 

It  would  probably  be  interesting  to  state  here,  a  fact  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  medicine  in  our  State,  and  one,  perhaps, 
few  or  none  of  the  present  members  of  our  Society,  have  any 
knowledge  of.  It  seems  that  as  far  back  as  1799  or  1800,  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature. 
So  far  were  they  advanced  in  1801  that  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
cultivation  of  certain  drugs  formerly  imported,  such  as  rhubarb,  in 
quantity  not  less  than  five  pounds,  opium  not  less  than  five  pounds, 
castor  oil,  &c.  At  the  same  time  also,  a  candidate  for  membership, 
after  being  examined  in  open  meeting  by  the  Board  of  Censors, 
was  admitted.*  The  Society  was  again  revived  in  1849.  In  1859, 
ten  years  after  the  reorganization,  the  present  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  which  has  been  in  oiiora- 
tion  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  four  years  of  war. 

The  provision  of  this  law  is  well  known.   During  the  dai'k  period 
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of  our  existence  in  18G8,  a  strong  effort  was  nuidc  by  one  Rev. 
Welker,  ;i  member  of  the  Legislature  to  re])eal  the  Liw  ;  but  through 
the  able  exertions  of  Dr.  C,  Tate  Murphy,  a  fellow  of  our  Society, 
and  then  in  the  Senate,  this  attempt  was  frustrated. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state,  that  it  so  happened  that  the  estate  of 
Senator  AVeli^or  was  saved  from  the  clutches  of  a  quack,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  very  law  he  attempted  to  defeat,  the 
claim  of  the  man  Avho  had  attended  him  in  his  last  illness,  was 
denied  on  the  plea  of  his  having  no  license  to  practice  under  the 
statute  of  185!).  On  the  refusal  of  his  bill  he  made  application  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  license  ;  but  was  refused  on  grounds 
sufficient  to  the  Board.* 

The  public  and  private  good  derived  from  such  an  organization 
and  its  influence  upon  society  at  large  is  incalculable.  Let  us  see  then 
that  we  do  our  full  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  people,  not  lagging 
in  professional  zeal,  but  showing  our  work  lies  upon  an  elevated 
plane  above  the  ordinary  avocation  of  life,  and  that  money  ])aid  for 
services  rendered,  however  neces-ary  to  our  maintenance,  is  not  the 
sole  object  of  our  lives. 

Society  looks  up  to  us  for  aid  and  advice,  not  only  in  all  the 
afflictions  of  domestic  life  :  but  also  in  all  matters  of  general 
iiygiene,  pertaining  to  the  public  interest. 

We  cannot  expect  the  pul^lic  to  estimate  us  by  any  other  than 
that  of  our  usefulness  :  a  practitioner  may  be  a  gentleman  of  high 
education,  accomplished  in  all  the  requirements  of  his  art,  a  diag- 
nostician of  acknowledged  ability  ;  yet,  he  must  possess  that  tact 
which  renders  him  an  agreeable  companion,  and  the  affability  that 
makes  him  accessible  to  all  the  classes;  and  above  all,  ho  must  in- 
spire the  confidence  and  ability  to  relieve  his  patient  of  the  various 
diseases  and  injuries  we  are  subjected  to. 

The  important  bearing,  Gentlemen,  that  modern  physiological 
en(|uiry  is  nov/  having  upon  practical  medicine,  and  the  increased 
importance  given  to  the  subject  by  the  great  medical  thinkers  and 
workers  of  the  present  epoch,  has  induced  ine  to  select  "Modern 
Therapeutics  in  its  Relation  to  Existing  Physiology,"  as  the  subject 
of  my  remarks  on  this  occasion.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  art,  and 
in  many    instances  even   now,  our  practice   was  little  more  than  a 
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rational  empiricism,  based  frequently  on  the  experiences  of  our  2)re- 
decessors,  and  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  anatomy  of  the  liuman  body  was  little  known,  and  that  was 
comparative,  drawn  from  the  examinations  and  dissections  of  the 
lower  animals  :  physiology  as  we  now  understand  it  was  unAvritten. 

We  can  only  a])preciate  our  present  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  by 
noting  the  progressive  stnges  of  the  art,  as  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  earlest  times. 

Particularly  are  we  indebted  to  physiological  chemistry  for  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  still  further  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  now  hidden  mysteries.  By  its  aid  arc  we  ena- 
bled to  study  the  functions  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  disease, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  aiiply  our  therapeutic  knowledge  intel- 
ligently. 

The  tendency  of  modern  medicine  is  to  positiveness ;  the  en- 
deavor must  be  to  give  a  physiological  reason  for  the  exhibition  of 
remedial  agents.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, must  be  based  upon  our  acrpiaintance  with  physiology,  or,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  science  of  life. 

Our  practice  cannot  be  otherwise  than  empirical  unless  guided  by 
an  enlightened  jihysiology.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  ordered 
and  governed  by  ph\'sical  laws,  which,  though  in  many  instances, 
are  to  us  obscure  and  mysterious,  still,  must  we  be  directed  by  the 
present  lights  that  are  before  us.  Fothergill  in  his  excellent  treatise 
says  all  therapeutics,  whether  curative  or  palliative,  must  rest,  if 
they  aspire  to  be  rational  and  successful  upon  a  sound  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  and  exact  position  of  the  malady.  Much  remains 
to  be  investigated  ;  much  to  be  learned,  before  the  science  reaches 
its  highest  influence?.  But;  if  such  is  the  case,  we  should  not  be 
discouraged,  for  many  are  tlie  able  and  enthusiastic  workers  who 
arc  arduously  laboring  in  laying  deeply  and  firmly  the  foundation 
of  a  rational  therapeusis. 

"We  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  present  condition  of  our  science, 
without  taking  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  knowledge  existing 
among  the  ancients  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral enquir}',  in  reflecting  on  the  present  status  of  medicine,  to  ask 
ourselves,  what  was  the  origin  of  our  art,  and  where  it  began  ?     It 
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is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  its  history  I'roni  the  most 
remote  period  of  antiquity  to  the  present.  Surely  those  who  deny 
that  in  the  midst  of  universal  progress,  medicine  has  not  advanced 
in  proportion  with  other  sciences,  have  studied  its  history  to  very 
little  purpose. 

Though  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  medicine 
sprung  from  the  natural  wants  and  necessities  of  man,  still  the 
most  ancient  account  of  authenticity,  is  from  the  writings  of  Moses, 
who  tells  us  that  Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  embalm 
Jacob,  1700  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  even  before  this  time,  the  arts  and  sciences  had  attained  great 
perfection  in  Egypt,  and  which  only  could  have  been  acquired  by 
centuries  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experiences  of  her  wise 
observers. 

The  laws  of  Moses  regulating  the  pui)lic  and  private  hygiene  of 
his  people,  are  well  worth  imitating  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
though  apparently  drawn  from  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
really  the  commands  of  God  himself. 

The  salutary  rules  and  regulations  there  promulgated,  in  their 
sanitary  relations  with  each  other,  in  the  minutest  detail,  the  separ- 
ation of  those  who  were  diseased  were  made  matters  of  religious 
duty,  and  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon  by  any  writer  of  the 
present  day  on  sanitary  science,  and  shows  that  hygienic  laws 
governing  the  health  of  individuals  and  communities,  were  of  divine 
origin. 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  King  Solomon,  who, 
we  are  told,  surpassed  all  men  in  his  time,  and  before  it^  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Josephus,  as  well  as  biblical  history,  tells  us  of  his 
woiidrous  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature.  He  not  only  knew 
the  name  of  all  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  from  the  wall,  but  he  was 
familiar  with  their  medicinal  virtu.os.  and  the  compounding  of  rem- 
edies in  disease. 

It  is  not  likely  he  drew  his  learning  from  books  or  scientific 
treatises  on  these  subjects,  or  that  heac([uircd  his  information  from 
■experience,  it  was  a  divine  gift,  from  (lod  to  man.  In  other  words, 
it  is  prolnible,  yes,  almost  certain,  tliat  many  articles  of  our  })rcsent 
Matei'ia  Medica,  daily  prescribed  by  jjhysicians,  were  made  known 
to  man  by  the  great  (Jiver  of  all  good  things. 
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"The  Most  High  has  created  medicine  out  of  the  earth,  and  he 
that  ]s  Avise  will  not  abhor  them." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  i^hilosophic  period  in  the  liistory  of 
medicine,  when  the  great  and  original  Hippocrates  came  upon  the 
stage,  that  therapeutics  began  to  assume  that  important  jjosition  in 
the  healing  art,  that  it  was  destined  to  take  in  the  future  history  of 
the  science. 

No  writer  before  him  has  given  such  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
subject  connected  with  medicine  in  that  day,  Many  of  his  views 
are  even  accepted  and  cjuotod  at  the  present  time.  He  had,  though, 
no  special  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  had,  probably,  never  dis- 
sected the  human  body  :  the  prejudice  existing  in  his  day  which 
made  it  unlawful  to  touch  a  dead  body,  was  not  obliterated  until 
long  after  his  time,  consequently  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  phys- 
iology. Nevertheless,  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  osseous  system, 
but  the  muscles  which  were  termed  flesh  and  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
&c.,  were  only  thought  to  serve  the  purpose  of  covering  and  giving 
motion  to  the  body.  It  was  believed  that  the  arteries  contained  j\ir 
and  the  veins  blood. 

He  "wrote  treatises  on  air,  water,  locations  and  knew  much  about 
climatic  and  topogra^ihical  influences  on  the  human  constitution. 

His  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  therapeutics  were  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation,  and  though  he  left  works  on  fractures 
and  luxations,  and  their  method  of  reduction,  and  on  wounds  of 
the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  of  treating 
them,  he  threw  very  little  light  on  the  advancement  of  surgery  in 
that  epoch.  The  great  and  universal  esteem  in  which  the  father 
of  medicine  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  was  due  as  well  to  his 
virtues  as  liis  genius  ;  he  seemed  to  Ijc  actuated  not  by  a  desire  for 
reputation,  and  the  powers  of  society  ;  but  by  the  exalted  idea  of 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-man,  by  teaching  them  the  laws  of  health, 
and  curing  their  diseases.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centur}^  that  a  ray  of  light  began  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  anatomical  research,  through  the  boldness  of  a  Bologna 
professor  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  from  which  he 
nuide  illustrated  drawings  that  served  for  two  hundred  years  the 
purpose  of  demonstration.  Though  it  was  a  century  later  before 
any  one  dared  to  imitate  the  bold  professor  in  consequence  of  the 
still  existing  prejudice  against  human  dissection. 
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Bat  towards  tlio  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these  prejudices 
began  to  subside,  and  as  tlic  Popes  who  were  the  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  scientific  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  withdrew 
their  objections,  public  dissections  began  to  be  common  in  Italy  and 
many  other  places.  Among  tlie  enthusiastic  students  of  this  branch 
that  the  withdrawal  of  these  restrictions  produced,  stands  forward 
preeminently  the  great  Vesalius,  whom  we  all  delight  in  honoring, 
as  the  founder  of  modern  human  anatomy. 

xVboutthis  time  physicians  began  to  observe  the  effects  of  organic 
disease,  as  shown  after  death,  which  rendered  them  valuable  aid  in 
their  diagnosis,  and  was,  we  may  say,  the  foundation  of  patliologi- 
cal  anatomy,  and  established  the  boundary  line  between  ancieiit 
and  modern  medicine. 

It  appears  somewhat  remarkable  though,  that  surgical  therapeu- 
tics should  have  remained  in  so  feeble  a  state  of  advancement  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  and  that  only  a  little 
over  three  hundred  years  ago.  Pare  substituted  the  ligature  for  boil- 
ing oil  in  amputation.  But  if  medicinal  and  surgical  therapeutics 
have  toiled  thus  slowly  along  to  reach  this  point  on  the  highway  of 
hunian  knowledge,  it  has  niore  than  made  amends  in  the  rapid 
strides  since  that  time,  and  particularly  in  the  past  ccntitry,  and 
culminating  in  that  enlightened  physiological  therapeusis,  it  is  oiir 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  precision  in  medicine,  it  might 
be  termed  the  learned  period,  though,  doubtless,  as  Flint  says,  we 
are  yet  merely  on  the  threshold  of  our  physiological  investigations 
in  many  of  the  hidden  laws  of  life.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  when  so  much  has  b^en  done.  So  mucli 
aid  rendered  by  existing  physiology,  to  modern  medical  therapeutics. 
Modern  physiological  chemistry  has,  perliaps,  contributed  more 
largely  than  any  other  department  of  human  science  in  advancing 
our  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phenomena  of  life.  'Vo  it 
are  we  indel)ted  for  what  we  know  of  the  air  we  breatlie,  the  waier 
we  drink,  the  methods  of  digestion  and  absorption  and  nutrition  of 
the  body;  and  with  the  hel})  of  the  microscope,  practical  medicine 
took  a  long  step  in  a  medico-legal  direction. 

For  by  its  assistance  the  human  blood  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  and  even  the  blood  stains  u^ion  clothing 
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'6v  a  lloor  of  years  duration  may    be  dotermiDcd   Avith  a  pel'fect 
certainty. 

It  is  in  sanitary  medicine,  however,  that  has  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  stamping  out  of  devastating  epi- 
demics, that  the  minds  of  medical  men  are  now  to  a  great  cxteilt 
occupied.  State  Boards  of  Health  are  being  formed  in  many  of  the 
States  to  carry  out  by  scientific  methods,  these  objects,  and  even  the 
general  government  has  become  interested  in  the  matter,  and  has 
passed  a  national  liealth  law  by  the  advice  of  medical  men  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  The  study  of  public  and  private  hygiene  is 
zealously  occupying  tlie  minds  of  many  of  tlie  best  men  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  if  the  laborious  efforts  of  our  jirofcssional  workers, 
receive  that  encouragement  from  those  in  power  in  the  government, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  demands,  it  will  mark  this  era 
as  the  time  when  the  most  important  movement  for  the  good  of 
mankind  was  ever  made  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

Fiom  the  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  that  visited  the  South 
western  portion  of  our  country  last  season,  extending  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  latitude  of  Memphis  and  beyond,  many  valuable  les^ 
sons  may  be  drawn.  The  previous  known  habits  and  movements 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  ignored  in  this  last  visi- 
tation. 

Little  is  known  of  its  etiology,  unfortunately  medical  men  differ 
in  regard  to  its  origin,  the  weight,  however,  of  authority  is  With 
the  importation  theory. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  disease  is  of  exotic  growth,  though  receiving 
in  each  place  of  visitation  its  peculiar  characteristics  from  local 
causes. 

Thus,  in  JSTew  (Orleans  the  disease  seemed  to  be  gentiine  yellow 
fever,  whereas  in  Grenada  and  Memphis  the  impression  made  Upon 
it  by  local  influences,  gave  it  more  the  form  of  a  plague. 

Dr.  Belot,  of  Havana,*  pcrliaps,  as  good  authority  as  wc  have, 
thinks  the  disease  is  totius  substantia3,  produced  by  miasmatic 
poison,  sui  generis,  tlie  antidote  of  which  is  unknown,  the  only  med- 
ical treatment  being  tliatof  the  symptoms  ;  and  the  febrile  orgasm 
nothing  more  than  the  energetic  reiiction  to  eliminate  the  poison. 


*Norlli  Carolina  Medifal  .lounial,  January,  l-'eln-uary,  March,  April,  1879. 
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The  appointment  of  a  medical  commission  to  visit  Havana  and 
study  the  disease  Avliere  it  is  endemic,  is  a  step  in  the  right  dircc- 
tiou,  and  much  valuahle  information  is  h)oked  for  from  this  source. 

It  is  in  State  preventive  medicine  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
mitigation  of  the  evils  of  those  merciless  and  depopulating  epi- 
demics, that  visit  us  from  time  to  time,  and  overwhelm  us  with 
their  awful  mortality. 

The  question  of  the  management  of  sewage  in  our  large  cities  is 
one  of  prime  importance  to  our  people.  From  the  sewage  contam- 
ination of  drinking  water  arises  many  if  not  most  of  the  causes  of 
endemic  diseases.  Life  is  poisoned  at  its  fountains.  Though  the 
minds  of  our  puhlic  councils  have  not  yet  learned  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  sanitary  and  medico-legal  science,  it  is  speedily  being  dis- 
covered that  the  harbors  and  rivers  are  not  the  proper  receptacle  of 
city  sewers. 

ilere  modern  chemistry  comes  to  our  aid,  and  shows  not  only 
how  the  contents  of  sewers  may  be  rendered  inodorous,  but  innoc- 
uous, and  converted  into  saleable  compounds  of  the  highest  utility 
to  the  agriculturist. 

Though  Ave  may  consider  ourselves  merely  in  our  infancy  yet,  in 
regard  to  State  Medicine,  still  the  impetus  already  given  the  subject, 
Will,  undoubtedly,  lead  in  the  near  future  to  great  developments  of 
practical  utility  to  the  public  and  private  health  of  our  people. 

In  our  recent  advances  in  medical  and  surgical  therapeutics,  no 
time  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  such  progress  been  made  ;  the 
means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  have  wonderfully  improved  in  the 
invention  of  such  instruments  of  precision  as  the  thermometer, 
ophthalmoscope,  laryingoscope,  sphygmograph,  and  others. 

in  the  sphygmograph  we  have  an  instrument  destined  to  render 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  diseases  now  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
it  serves  as  a  test  of  the  progress  of  acute  disease,  and  shows  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  liuman  system  in  health  or  otherwise  of  the 
circulatory,  nervous  or  muscular.  In  acute  disease  the  vibrations 
and  irregularities  of  the  pulse  as  shown  in  llie  tracings  by  this  val- 
uable instrument,  informs  the  physician  of  what  he  may  expect, 
long  before  it  can  be  ascertained  by  any  other  means. 

Also  Ijy  its  aid  the  action  of  stimulants  and  the  physiological 
effect  of  different  medicines  upon   the  circulation  may  be  studied 
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clinically,  in  the  (juickcst  inanaer  witliont  fuinoying  the  patient. 
The  possibilities  for  this  instrument  for  good  is  great,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  aid  materially  in  illunnnating  some  of  the  obscure  questions 
in  medical  science. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  telephone,  "■'  though  in  no  respect  a  medi- 
cal instrument,"  a  serviceable  method  of  communicating  Avith  our 
patients.  Only  a  short  time  since  a  professional  friend  informed 
me  in  Wilmington,  that  it  was  of  very  great  convenience  to  him  in 
conversing  with  the  attendant  of  a  patient  he  had  visited  the  previ- 
ous day  on  one  of  the  lines  of  railway  some  miles  from  the  city. 

Perhaps  modern  medicine  is  entitled  in  its  rapid  advance  to  no 
greater  eclat,  than  for  the  progress  made  in  the  skillful  reduction 
of  deformities. 

In  orthopoedic  surgery  a  long  felt  want  has  been  supplied,  and 
though  the  method  of  procedure  is  simple  in  principle,  the  improve- 
ment is  more  the  less  useful,  and  has  given  imjierishable  fame  to  the 
author. 

The  name  of  Sayre  will  be  for  all  future  time  connected  with  the 
greatest  advance  made  in  the  history  of  orthopo'dic  surgical  thera- 
peutics, in  our  day  and  generation. 

Sir  James  Paget  remarked  that  through  the  zeal  of  Professor 
Sayre  to  advance  a  noble  profession,  he  had  accomplished  that,  by 
which  the  suffering  of  the  hunchback  of  to-day  were  ended,  and 
had  hlotted  out  the  deformity  for  future  generations. 

Next  in  importande  to  the  advances  just  mentioned  as  having 
been  made  in  modern  medicine,  is  what  is  termed  the  antiseptic 
method  of  treating  Wounds. 

In  regard  to  this  system  reference  is  had  particularly  to  Mr. 
Lister's  antiseptic  treatment  with  carbolic  acid,  which  I  must  be- 
lieve is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  surgical  therapeutics 
surgery  has  ever  known.  It  is  true,  this  treatment  is  not  altogether 
endorsed  by  some  surgeons,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Both  Mr.  Ashhurst  here,  and  Mr.  Bryant  in  London,  appear  both 
skeptical  in  their  recent  works  on  surgery,  of  the  alleged  superiority 
of  the  antiseptic  method. 

They  grant  the  ])racticc  should  have  a  fair  trial  and  bo  honestly 
tested,  but  the  latter  regrets  that  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
King's  College  Hospital  has  not  published  the  results  of  his  practice 
as  a  Avhole. 
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Professor  Ashhurst  regards  tlie  antiseptic  catgut  ligature  as  (luite 
safe  for  ligature  of  arteries  in  their  continnity,  but  not  so  good  for 
wounded  arteries,  or  those  divided  in  amputation,  as  the  ordinary 
silk  ligature,  as  it  disappears  without  dividing  the  external  coat 
of  the  artery,  and  thus  does  not  securely  occlude  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Bryant,  however,  prefers  it  as  safer  than  silk,  as  it  does  not 
re(piire  an  ulcerative  process  for  its  discharge. 

These  authors,  it  would  seem,  have  no  faith  in  the  germ  theory 
of  the  production  of  pyaemia'  and  kindred  diseases. 

Xotwithstandingthe  views  of  the  eminent  surgeons  just  named, 
I  must  say  that  my  experience  does  not  fully  accord  with  theirs. 

I  have  used  the  antiseptic  method  both  in  my  private  and  hospital 
practice  with  the  greatest  success,  and  regard  it  as  only  second  to 
chloroform  in  its  value  to  the  surgeon. 

Without  it,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  been  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  my  success  as  a  surgeon.  For  the  last  four  years 
I  have  usedjt  in  our  F.  8.  Marine  and  City  Hospital  in  every  case 
of  injury  I  have  had  to  treat,  and  many  of  my  amputations  have 
healed  under  its  use  by  the  first  intention,  or  with  a  minimum  of 
pus  formation. 

As  sustaining  my  view  of  this  invaluable  agent,  1  have  noticed  in 
a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  by  Lister's  method  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Phil- 
adelphia, by  Dr.  Ewing,  and  the  results  were,  that  the  absence 
of  fever,' erysipelas  and  pyaemia  Avere  marked,  the  effect  too  being 
to  produce  by  means  of  the  spray  a  healthy  and  cleanly  condition 
of  the  wards  generally. 

In  gyna3Cology  also,  has  this  method,  perhaps,  yielded  better  re- 
sults than  in  any  other  department  of  practical  medicine.  Pro- 
fessor Emmett  in  remarking  upon  it  says,  the  surgeon  is  relieved 
of  most  of  his  anxiety  in  gynaecological  surgery  by  means  of  the 
antiseptic  dressing. 

Our  medicinal  therapeusis  too,  guided  by  an  advancing  pliysiology, 
is  constantly  adding  to  our  list,  remedies  of  value  m  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  almost  deprived  of  its  ter- 
rors by  the  specific  action,  we  might  say,  of  the  salicylate  of  soda. 

Opium  poisoning  quickly  relieved  by  the  energetic  action  of 
apomorphia     and    atropine,    hypodcrmically    administered.     The 
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Avaniiig  powers  of  luitiire  in  post  partum  licmorrhage  taking  on 
a  renewed  vitality  by  tlie  transfusion  of  blood,  as  well  also  as  the 
increased  curative  effect  given  to  old  ulcerations  by  the  same  process. 

In  hydrophobia,  that  terrible  and  incurable  malady,  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  has  been  found  greatly  to  relieve  tlie  cyanosis  and 
spasm,  and  in  connection  with  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
woorara  and  the  free  incision  of  the  parts,  much  more  success  has 
been  attained  in  the  treatment  of  this  frightful  disease  than  formerly. 

In  Jaborandi,  the  physician  as  an  almost  certain  diaphoretic  and 
in  pilocarpin  its  active  principle  probably  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
our  therapeutic  armentarium  is  acquired. 

The  gelsemium  too,  with  its  beautiful  flowers  and  delightful  per- 
fume, making  redolent  the  forest  air  of  the  Southeastern  portion  of 
our  State  with  its  fragrance,  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Besides  its  qualities  as  an  arterial  sedative,  it  is  a  certain  anti- 
periodic  in  our  malarial  fevers.  Thereby  seeming  to  carry  out  the 
idea  entertained  by  many,  that  where  certain  diseases  prevail, 
nature  has  given  us  in  the  vcgolablo  kingdom  near  at  hand,  a  cor- 
responding antidote. 

The  application  of  electricity,  though  still  sub  judice,  both  as  a 
medical  and  surgical  therapeutic  agent,  is  probably  destined  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  to  render  invaluable  aid  to  the  surgeon  and 
physician. 

Many  are  the  other  remedies  and  means  which  the  modern  ad- 
vances in  medicine  have  j^laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  men 
TO  subdue  disease,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. 

The  practice  of  medicine  of  to-day  is  no  longer  subservient  to 
ancient  authority,  however  respectable  and  eminent,  but  based  upon 
the  sound  therapeutics  of  an  enlightened  and  advancing  physiology. 

lullammation  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  disease,  a  materies  morbi 
entrenched  in  the  human  system  and  requiring  the  aid  of  the  old 
antiphlogistic  batteries  to  dislodge,  but  rather  a  process  of  repair,  a 
physiological  action  so  to  si)iak.  By  its  inlluence  a  fractured  bone  is 
repaired,  in  pneumonia  some  obscure  injury  is  received,  and  this 
process  is  brought  into  action  to  repair  the  lesion.  In  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  reparation,  inilammation  frequently  becomes  too  cnei- 
getic,  and  needs  the  interference  of  the  physician,  and  right  here. 
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all  the  good  sense  ami  jiKlgmcnt  of  the  attendant  is  brought  into 
requisition,  to  aid  the  effoi'ts  of  nature  in  conducting  the  case  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  indications  are  to  use  such  remedies  as  will  lower  the  tem- 
perature and  reduce  vascular  excitement.  To  accomplish  the  former, 
[)urgatiYes  arid  saline  preparations  having  a  duiphoretic  and  cooling 
olfect  would  be  indicated;  in  the  latter,  those  agents  which  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  dilatation  of  tlio  l)lood  vessels,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  blood  tension  on  the  inilamed  parts.  Such  we  have  in 
venesection,  antimony,  chloral,  aconite,  veratruni,  »!tc. ,  and  the  ex- 
ternal apjdication  of  ])oulticcs.  and  cold  and  warm  water.  Various 
antipyretic  agents  for  redncing  body  heat  have  been  in  vogue  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  advances  in  physiology,  and  as  fashion 
would  dictate — for  wo  have  fashion  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  Among  the  most  effective  means  of  lowering  the  heart's 
action,  and  reducing  the  temperature,  none  is  more  cogent  than 
venesection,  a  practice  now  almost  obsolete,  mainly  on  account  of 
its  abuse. 

The  mistake  our  predecessors  committed  in  blood-letting,  and 
which  brought  the  practice  into  disrepute,  was  too  large  bleedings 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  ]e[)etition  of  the  act  to  meet  subsequent 
risings  of  the  temperature,  instead  of  following  u])  the  initial  act 
by  heart  depressants  and  antipyretic  remedies. 

Professor  Flint  has  been  making  some  very  interesting  investiga- 
tions recently,concerning  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  and  he  thinks 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  water  is  formed  in  the  body  by  the 
oxidation  of  liydrogen,  and  heat  thereby  evolved,  and  regards 
jilcobol  as  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent  in  preventing  tissue  waste 
in  fevers,  by  supplying  materials  for  formation  of  heat,  and,  per- 
iiaps,  in  animal  heat  tlio  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  a 
.'more  important  facioi-  in  colorifieation,  than  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 
gen. And  if  excessive  heat  is  thus  produced  why  may  not  the 
exhaustion  and  ('maciati(jn  consequent  upoii  the  progress  of  fever 
be  more  or  less  modified  l)y  sup[)lying  the  system  witli  the  hydrocar- 
bons, in  the  foi'm  of  fatty  and  starchy  matter,  sugar  and  alcohol, 
until  the  fever  is  sulKlued,  than  in  the  exliibitiou  of  highly  nitro- 
geni/cil  food  in  form  of  lieef  es:ence  and  simiilar  articles. 

This  view  of  tlix' .subject  wx>uld  seem  sonif.'wiltjit,  to  mililatt' against 
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those  udvociite.s  of  the  butcher  slio])  ;uul  chicken  cooj),  who  con- 
sider tlie  latter  treatment  as  a  .'<ii/r  (/>ia  nou,  in  all  acute  internal 
inflammation. 

I  will  not,  my  friends,  trespass  further  upon  your  time  and 
patience,  I  am  sure  none  of  yon  can  feel  as  I  do,  hov\^  feebly  and  in- 
adequately I  have  jierfornied  Lhj  duty  assigned  mo  by  your  partiality. 

I  could  go  on  and  extend  my  remarks  ui)on  the  connection  and 
value  of  advancing  i)hilosophic  enquiry  with  pi-actical  medicine, 
but  time  foi'bids. 

J  will  say,  however,  that  experience  and  observation  have  taught 
me  not  be  excessive  in  my  therapeusis  ;  in  other  words,  not  to  kill 
my  patients  with  drugs  ;  but  trust  more  to  the  vis  medicatrix  nat- 
unv,  and  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  interfere  Avith  every  abnor- 
mal departure  from  health,  for  there  isalwaysa  correspondingetTort 
on  the  ])art  of  nature  to  right  itself. 

The  powers  of  systemic  resistance  to  ill-timed  medication  is  won- 
derful, if  it  Avere  not  so,  many  would  be  the  victims  of  the  charla- 
tan and  (piack,  and  even  of  the  misa[)plicd  elforts  of  the  intelligent 
physician  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  the  younger  members 
of  our  ]irofession. 

Young  men  upon  the  threshold  of  professional  life  are  fre. 
quently  deterred  from  making  projjcr  and  determined  efforts  to 
obtain  rei)utat,ion  in  iheii'  calling,  from  an  innate  consciousness 
that  they  do  not  have  that  genius  or  tident  that  gives  their  possessor 
notoriety. 

They  should  it  llect  that  what  men  most  need,  is  not  so  much 
these  qualities,  -is  ihey  do  a  resolute  piir}iost>.  Industry,  after  all, 
is  the  lever  of  success.  Untiring  labor  will  frequently  accomitlish 
more  fan  misapplied  genius  or  talent,  tut  that  running  here  and 
there  after  many  objects;  but  that  industrious  pursuit  of  the  object 
in  view  with  steady  purpose. 

Economy,  prudence  and  self-denial  will  bring  its  reward.  A  man 
witli  moderate  ability  and  well  ap|)lied  industry,  will  fre(piently 
attain  the  success  that  is  denie  i  tli"  shining  genius. 

It  is  not  wise  either,  to  pu'.  too  low  an  estima'e  on  one's  work, 
every  one  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  this  life,  and  none  are  with- 
out their  intluenee.     The  I)etter  that  mission  is  performed,  and  the 
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greater  the  influence  for  good,  the  more  has  he  accomplislied  for 
the  beneHt  of  himself  and  others  in  tlie  woi-ld's  great  dranui  of  life. 

The  i)os^ession  of  self  confidence  is  very  necessary  in  carrying 
out  zealously  the  various  enterprizes  of  our  career. 

No  man  ever  achieved  anything,  not  in  the  arts  and  sciences  or  in 
any  field  of  labor,  unless  he  jiossessed  that  innate  consciousness  of 
his  ability  to  succeed. 

To  clieerfnlness  and  contcntedness  in  that  station  of  life  in  which 
an  all  wise  providence  has  placed  us,  must  we  all  look  for  that  aid 
and  comfort  so  requisite  in  sustaining  ns  through  all  the  pleasures 
and  trials  of  life. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Abstract  of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North 

Carolina,  at  Greensborough.  N.  C,  May  22,  1879, 

By  J.  F.  LoxG,  M.  D.,  Newborn,  N.  C. 


*  *  *  *  *  It  is  not  my  purpose,  Oentlemen,  to  make  you 
a  temperance  speech  on  this  occasion  ;  nor  would  I  worry  your 
patience  or  insult  your  good  taste  by  (iffcinp/iNf/,  even  an  elaborate 
essay  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system  ;  but 
impressed  with  the  startling  fact  tlnit,  despite  the  fierce  battlings 
of  tetotal  societies,  the  persistent  work  of  tem])erance  crusades,  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  church,  the  infiuenee  of  gos].)ol  ministers  and 
the  gentle  persuasions  of  relatives  and  friends  ;  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  a  tidal  wave  of  drunkenness 
many  degrees  higher  than  that  of  tlie  preceding  years  is  sweeping 
over  the  land,  drenching  the  homes  of  high  and  low,  drawing  out 
tender  infinences,  blighting  brilliant  promises,  nipping  cherished 
hopes,  fostering  evil  agencies,  killing  religion,  blasting  the  prospects 
of  the  country,  l)r^aking  hearts,  making  widows,  creating  orphans, 
filling  poor  houses,  crowding  penitentiaries,  feeding  the  gallows, 
depopulating  lieaven,  peo})ling  hell,  Hooding  the  river  of  tears  and 
cchoiii"'    the   wail    of  hearts    that  arc  bi'oken    and    souls  that    arc 
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damned.  I  am  driven  to  ask  myself  the  question,  for  how  mncli  of 
this  are  you  professionally  responsible  ?  In  how  many  of  these 
cases  is  your  alcoholic  prescription — needlessly  and  lightly' given, 
and  where  other  remedies  would  do  as  well — the  spark  that  kindles 
the  latent  magazine  ?  In  how  many  of  these  cases  is  y('nr  advice, 
thoughtlessly  rendered,  but  carrying  Avith  it  the  weight  of  authority 
and  iniiuencc,  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  child  that  severs  the 
withes  of  the  giant  and  sends  him  forth  to  tear,  ravage  and  destroy? 
How  much  does  the  modern,  popular  and  fashionable  system  of 
administering  whiskey  and  other  alcoholic  stimulants  in  disease,and 
freely  advising  its  use  as  a  medicinal  agent,  contribute  to  crowding 
this  weird,  funeral  car  that  is  bearing  its  load  of  unhappy  voyagers 
with  the  speed  of  time  down  to  a  moral  and  physical  Hades?  How 
many  do  we  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  and  scientific  require- 
ment continually  thrust  under  the  crushing  wheels  of  this  pon- 
derous Juggernaut,  victims  tn  a  modern  professional  Vishnu  ?  How 
many  do  we,  with  our  liquor  treatment,  unthinkingly  fling  into 
that  turbid,  rushing  stream  that  is  evov  Jlo/cii/fj.  fowinf),  and  that 
empties  at  last  into  the  ocean  of  death  and  dishonor  ?  Or,  how 
many  do  we  with  the  scratch  of  a  pen  or  a  moment's  counsel  con- 
sign to  lives  of  disgrace  and  early  graves,  on  whose  certificates  of 
death  should  be  written  Siinilia  SiiiiiUbus  riiranfnr?  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  in  advising  the  protracted  use  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants indiscriminately  and  loosly,  or  under  any  circumstances  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  the  antecedent  and  present  habits  of  our  patient, 
his  inherited  proclivities  and  constitutional  weaknesses,  and  with- 
out a  cautious  iiujuiry  into  his  family  history,  are  we  not  acting  in 
the  interests  of  disease  through  its  specific  poisoning  of  the  system, 
at  the  expense  of  organic  structure,  and  the  risk  of  making 
drunkards  where  we  would  malce  cures  ?  In  thus  recklessly  pre- 
scribing itj  are  we  not  incurring  the  danger  of  inaugurating  or 
reviviiuj  an  overmastering  habit,  in  whose  deadly  clutch  its  victims 
can  but  writhe  as  in  the  folds  of  a  laocoon  from  which  few,  if  any, 
are  ever  rescued  ?  Does  the  one  solitary  virtue  that  it  possesses,  its 
stimulant  property,  warrant  our  general  professional  use  of  it  in 
the  face  of  its  terrible  sequences  and  surroundings,  and  will  God  and 
our  own  consciences  hold  us  acquitted  for  thus  intelligently  and  de- 
liberately perpetuating  moral  and  physical  ruin  ?     These   are  the 
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'questions,  gontleinen,  tliat  have  forceil  themselves,  uninvited  upon 
my  attention,  and  if  their  Ijrief  analysis  and  discussion  result  in  no 
other  good  than  the  production  of  an  increased  caution  in  handling 
a  useful  but  dangerous  remedy,  I  shall  feel  that  the  moments  have 
not  been  wasted,  and  shall  therewith  rest  content. 

•'Many  distinguished  physicians  and  physiologists  now  boldly 
affirm  that  alcohol  does  not  pass  through  the  ordinary  processes  of 
digestion,  but,  like  water,  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  the 
stomach,  and  this  finds  its  way  into  the  general  circulation  ;  that  it 
is  directly  antagonistic  iu  digestion,  and  if  ever  of  any  advantage 
to  the  system  when  taken  in  moderation,  it  must  first  act  through 
the  blood  upon  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  then  by  reflex  action  upon 
digestion."' 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bocker  confirmed  by  \'irchow,  prove  m- 
contestably  that  alcohol  poisons  the  blood,  that  it  arrests  the  devel- 
opment and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  former 
gentlemen  has  noticed  also  a  loss  of  vitality  in  the  colored  disks 
which  manifests  itself  by  the  formation  on  them  of  black  oil  specks 
and  their  conversion  into  round,  pale  globules.  This  condition,  cor- 
roborated also  by  Lalleinandaud  Lecanu,  distinguished  French  ana- 
lytic chemists,  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  fatty  degeneration  of  all  the  tissues  in  every  organ 
of  the  body,  and  the  basis  according  to  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  of 
three-fourths  of  the  diseases  that  medical  men  are  called  upon  to 
treat.  Dr.  Aitken  in  his  Practice  of  Medicine  states  that  the  first 
cf!ect  of  alcohol  when  taken  into  the  stomach  is  to  coiigulate  every 
albuminous  article  of  food  or  fluid  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  as  an  irritant  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  mem- 
brane, to  lead  ultimately  to  thickening  of  that  delicate  tissue. 

Dr.  Lankester,  F.  IJ.  S.,  in  his  "School  Manual  of  Health," 
observes  that  even  diluted  in  the  form  of  beer  or  wine,  alcohol  acts 
injuriously  upon  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion,  and  when  taken  in  larger  ([uantities  of  either 
of  the  dilute  forms  the  .sY^y?''  injurious  clTects  are  manifested,  not 
only  upon  thestomacli  andliver.  but  upon  the  heart  and  brain,  the 
liver  and  brain,  however,  being,  according  to  Li^lliman  and  Perin, 
the  organs  most  susceptible  of  its  evil  iniluences  ;  while  the  results 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  investigations,  concurred  in  to  a  i,M-eat  extent  by 
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Liebig,  shows  tliat  it  irritates  and  corrugates  living  tissues,  thereby 
interferring  with  capilUiry  processes,  and  retarding  and  stagnating 
the  circulation  of  the  l)lood.  which  leads  to  inflammatory  action 
and  even  gangrene.  That  it  coiigutates  albumen  and  impairs  the 
solidifiability  of  til^rin,  consequently  striking  at  the  very  root  of 
assimilation  and  nutrition.  That  it  causes  a  shrinking  of  the  red 
corpuscles  and  a  mingling  of  their  contents  with  tlie  liquor  san- 
guinis, thereby  seriously  affecting  aeration  and  the  proper  elabora- 
tion of  organizable  plasma,  and  that  nervous,  organic,  circulatory 
and  mental  diseases  are  the  direct  result  of  its  moderately  protracted 
use.  But  the  saddest  part  of  his  testimony  is  to  the  effects  that  not 
only  are  cachectic  diseases,  mental  weaknesses,  imbecility  and 
pi'oneness  to  insanity  directly  transmittted  to  the  progeny  of  those 
who  thus  use  it;  but  a  morbid  constitutional  craving  for  and  love  of 
the  dangerous  drug  are  engendered  in  them  which  render  their  lives 
but  one  long,  continued  struggle  for  the  mastei'y  ;  and  I  do  say, 
gentlemen,  if  there  ever  could  exist  an  offense  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  justify  a  child  in  cursing  the  memory  of  liis  dead  father, 
and  in  being  utterly  thankless  for  the  gift  of  a  painful  existence 
thus  unsolicitedly  thrust  upon  him,  it  would  be  this  inheritance  of 
woe  and  sorrow,  this  enemy  implanted  in  liis  very  citadel,  thiscirce 
in  his  bosom  with  whose  syren  songs,  more  formidable  than  those 
which  lured  Ulysses  to  his  ruin,  he  is  hourly  and  daily  battling  for 
the  simple  boon  of  a  sober  life,  much  more  that  of  a  gentlemen,  a 
successful  man  and  a  Christian. 

That  alcohol  in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstances,  is  imbibed 
at  the  expense  of  organic  structure,  and  that  its  stimulant  affect  is 
procured  by  increasing  the  destructive  process,  is  most  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  graphic  "analysis  of  its  physi- 
ological phenomena.  When  an  agent,  says  he,  capable  of  so  chang- 
ing the  molecular  state  of  nerve  motion  as  to  ari'est  its  function  is 
taken  into  the  circulation,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerve  corpuscles. 
Each  change  produced  in  each  one  of  these,  whether  of  deconijio- 
sition  or  isomoric  transformation,  implies  a  disengagement  of 
molecular  motion  or  a  disturbance  of  molecular  quiet  that  is  imme- 
diately propagated  along  thV  connective  nerve  fibres  and  irritates 
the  centre  to  which  they  run.  Every  sierve  corpuscle  being  thus 
quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting  successive  discharges  as  each  sue- 
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cessivc  molecular  decomposition  or  transformation  is  wrought  upon 
it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  state,  which  shows  itself  pliys- 
ically  by  the  invigorated  pulse  and  increased  muscular  contraction, 
and  psychically  by  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified  feelings. 

Hence,  while  I  do  not  propose  to  deny  to  alcohol  its  true  reme- 
dial virtues,  it  is  evident  to  every  well  studied  mind  that  its  effects 
are  but  tem})orary  ;  that  its  therapeutic  ai'ca  may  be  narrowed  down 
to  a  very  small  point,  and  that  those  conditions  in  which  the  med- 
ical man  may  dare  to  prescribe  it  without  rendering  himself  amen- 
able to  God  and  humanity  for  wrecked  lives,  ruined  souls,  broken 
down  constitutions  and  other  se([UchT  of  intemperate  habit?,  may 
be  stated  in  propositions  of  but  liniited  numbers,  and  indicated  in 
phrases  of  very  few  words.  In  his  great  prize  essay  upon  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Carpenter,  F.  K.  S..  has  very  hun-iedly,  yet  briefly  solved 
the  important  problem,  and  mapped  out  the  line  of  duty  for  every 
practitioner  who,  while  treating  existing  diseases  in  his  patient  has 
an  eye,  lionesthj  to  possible  complications  of  which  he,  himself,  may 
become  the  author,  or  who,  while  guiding  his  i)atient  past  the  Scylla 
of  present  sutfering  is  very  solicitous  not  to  plunge  him  into  the 
Charybdis  of  future  and  more  formidable  and  fatal  trouble. 

In  two  words  he  has  surveyed  the  ground,  defined  the  limits  and 
cast  up  the  sum  of  alcohol's  therapeutic  value,  and  in  two  words, 
sliock  and  prosfrittion,  or  those  manifold  and  varied  conditions  in 
which,  through  a  failure  of  the  heart  power,  feebleness  of  its  con- 
tractions, diminution  of  its  impulse  and  i)artial  or  total  absence  of 
its  first  sounds,  there  are  threatenings  of  a  breaking  down  of  the 
vital  forces  rendei'ing  dissolution  imminent  and  an  immediate 
reaction  necessary,  alcohol,  through  the  peculiar  phenomena  so 
beautifully  described  by  Herbert  Spencei-,  indicated  as  not  only  a 
very  valuable  agent,  but  as  probably,  iji  these  insh/Kres  onhj,  the 
most  important  of  our  diffusible  stimuli. 

It  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hatid,  and  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  your  timn  and  i)atience,  gentlemen,  by  enumerating 
these  conditions.  \'on  me  nil  familiar  with  them,  and  from  the 
ordinary  cold  shock  up  to  the  great  ])rostration  [)rodncedby  the  in- 
gestion of  an  animal  oi-  vegetable  poison,  every  practitioner  in  the 
land  has,  at  some  pcrind  in  his  professional  caieer,  an  opportunity 
of  contending  with  tlieni.  They  ai'e  neither  so  plentiful  as  to  im- 
moderately tax  the  memory,  so  com})licated  as  to  Ije  unrecognizable, 
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nor  so  obscure  iis  to  cause  u  mistake,  but  plain  and  perspicuous,  ttiey 
are  so  clear  that  be  who  runs  may  read,  and  none  need  1)8  deceived 
in  them;  but  he  who  is  willfully  blind  to  the  truth,  or  who  is  carried 
away  by  vain  and  illnsory  systems  whose  only  title  to  consideration 
is  the  polish  of  a  )U'tr  theory,  or  the  charm  of  a  Diodeni  idea.. 

Bnt  even  in  tlu'se  emergencies,  and,  as  it  wei-e,  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  death  itself,  the  great  pathologist  rings  the  changes  npon 
the  dangers  of  indiscriminately  administering  this  stimnlant,  and 
with  the  pale  guest,  seemingly,  already  in  the  bed  chamber,  cries 
out  his  cantion  and  bids  the  medical  man  beware  and  remember, 
that  reilctionary  excitement  just  us  surely  follows  upon  primary  de- 
pression as  that  depression  is  subsequent  to  primary  excitement,  and 
if  alcohol  has  been  hastily  or  injudiciously  given  the  excitement 
will  be  all  the  more  ditlicult  to  control  ;  especially,  says  he,  if  ihe 
brain  be  involved  in  the  shock,  alcohol  having  a  determinate  ten- 
dency to  that  organ.  Furthermore,  he  continues,  when  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  employed  for  tliese  purposes — Ujut  is,  m  the  condi- 
tion to  which  I  have  just  refeired — the  utmost  care  and  watchful- 
ness should  be  observed,  both  to  avoid  the  doing  positive  mischief 
by  an  overdose  or  a  longer  continuance  than  is  necessary,  and  the 
bringing  the  system  into  a  habit;  of  dependence  upon  them,  thereby 
predisjiosiug  it  to  all  the  evils  of  ihc-ir  excessive  use  ajul  all  the 
horrors  that  follow  in  the  line  oi  coniirmed  intemperance  and 
drunkenness  ;  f>)r  there  is  no  doubt,  says  he,  that  a  course  of  fatal 
over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  di-inks  is  very  often  superinduced  by  the 
therapeutic  use  of  them.  But  it  is  in  chronic  diseas'es,  and  its  pro- 
tracted use  in  the  acute  forms  that  lie  is  loudest  in  his  condemna- 
tion. I  believe,  t-ays  he,  that  but  little,  if  ii)i}i  benetit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  chronic  diseases,  at 
least,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  specific  agency  upon  the  heart  and  ner- 
vous system.  That  its  assumed  tonic  ])ropertie.s  are  not  only  en- 
tirely wUltouf  ade([uate  proof,  but  manifest  ition  with  another  name 
of  its  stimulant  effect,  and  that  the  seeming  advantages  of  nutri- 
tion and  ilesh  making,  accruing  through  its  iri-iiant  action  ui)on  the 
digestive  function  is  as  evidently  fallacious  as  that  we  sh^  in  the 
incrcitsed  WiuwQ  of  a  lamp  just  aftei'  the  raising  of  the  wick  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  if  oil  :  provided,  not  by  the  rciinimation  of 
dormant  powci',  but  by  the  more  i'a})i(l    consumption    of  the    little 
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stock  of  power  left;  and  it  is  my  belief,  coutinnes  he,  confirmed  by 
late  experience,  that  the  I'is  medicafn'.r  of  the  system  iasfcad  of 
Mlcohol,  is  the  gretit  agent  for  improvement  or  reviving  in  thete 
cases  when  time  is  given  for  its  operation,  a.nd  other  circumstances 
combine  to  favor  it. 

Finally,  says  he,  inasmuch  as  even  the  moJerately  [)rotracted  use 
of  alcohol  is  so  injuiious  to  health,  inasmuch  as  its  so-called  tonic 
ju'operties  are  so  utterly  fallacious  and  delusive,  and  inasmuch  as  its 
stimulant  virtues  may  be  obtained  through  other  remedies,  it  is 
very  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  and  in  the  })ro- 
1  >nged  demand  for  stimuli  in  acute  troubles,  that  its  administration 
be  a  raided  (dfof/efher. 

Professor  Ringer  testilies  that  beneficial  as  alcohol  is,  it  may  do 
1  arm  as  well  as  good,  and  that  although  the  heart  is  the  best  crite- 
rion of  its  action,  its  intluence  over  other  organs  should  not  he  over- 
looked ;  inasmuch  as  it  may  ha])pen  that  Avhile  it  is  benefiting  one 
it  is  injuring  another  and  while  it  is  doing  good  in  one  sense,  it  is 
inllicting  incalculable  harm  in  another;  and  Dr.  Watson,  F.  11.  8., 
in  advising  against  its  employment  in  delirium  tremens,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  founded  upon  a  practice  of  more  than  a  (puirter  of  a 
century,  that  those  who  recover  from  attacks  of  tiiis  disease  thi'ough 
the  agency  of  alcohol,  never  abandon  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  return 
to  its  excessive  use  and  are  ultimately  destroyed  by  it. 

In  1875,  Prof.  Hitchcock,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Health,  issued  •K)0  hundred  circulars  to  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  his  own  State  and  the  same  number  to  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  other  States,  j)ropounding  six  different  queries 
relative  to  the  sequential  history  of  alcohol  as  exhibited  in  their 
individual  experiences.  To  the  (piestion,  in  that  degree,  does  alco- 
hol shorten  the  lives  of  its  victims,  the  answer  was — an  average  of 
28  per  cent. 

To  the  question,  in  what  degree  can  inherited  disease  be  traced 
directly  or  remotely  to  alcohol,  the  answer  was  an  average  of  21  jier 
cent. 

To  the  question,  what  forms  of  disease  are  traceable  directly  or 
remotely  to  alcohol,  tlie  answer  was — all  diseases  involving  the  brain 
and  nervous  system — inflammation,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  mental 
imfeocilii'ty  and  insanity — all  organic  diseases  having  their  founda- 
tiAu  iuiutty  degcj3erati%i,  afewskin  diseases,  gout  and  rheumatism. 
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To  the  question,  in  what  per  centage  of  tlie  inmates  of  year 
asylum  can  insanity  or  epilepsy  be  traced  to  alcohol,  the  answer  was 
from  6  to  20  per  cent. 

To  the  question,  in  what  i)orcentage  can  inherited  mental  degen- 
eracy be  traced  to  the  use  of  alcohol  by  parents  or  ancestors,  the 
answer  was  from — 30  to  130  percent — and  in  24,789  cases  collected 
from  fourteen  of  the  principal  asylums  in  the  United  States,  the 
answer  was  ever  the  same,  sad.  glo  uny,  but  conflrmatory  one. 

It  is  thus  established  beyond  a  perad venture,  and  u})on  the  most 
distinguished  and  reliable  authority  that,  as  a  poisonous  agent,  alco- 
hol should  be  prescribed  with  the  greatest  limitation  and  adm.inis- 
tered  with  the  most  consummate  caution.  That  its  only  remedial 
excellency  is  obtained  through  the  decomposition  or  transformation 
of  organic  tissue  and  arrested  function,  and  that  its  protracted  use, 
even  in  moderation,  causes  fatty  degeneration  and  other  oi'ganic 
diseases  wdiose  enumeration  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  attempt. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  of  this  thorough  analysis,  this  minute 
investigation  and  this  close  and  exhaustive  study,  such  men  as 
Letherby,  Parkes,  Thudichum,  Edward  Smith  and  others,  highly 
enlightened,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  gentlemen  of  the  largest 
and  most  extended  experience,  still  i)ersist  in  investing  it  witli  some 
fallacious  agency  as  a  tonic  in  debility,  some  erroneous  character- 
istic as  an  invigorator  in  indigestion,  some  false  property  as  a  nu- 
trient and  llesh-maker  in  convalescence  and  chronic  decadence, 
and  some  mistaken  virtue  in  diseases  consequent  upon  its  excessive 
use. 

Notwithstanding  the  black  records  of  disease  and  death  which 
the  reports  of  liospitals,  inlirmarics,  sanitary committeesand  boards 
of  health  are  continually  rolling  up,  and  notwithstanding  such 
distinguished  scientists  as  Carpenter.  Ho'ker,  Chambers,  Aitkcn. 
Kinger  and  Lankcster  have  defined  its  limits,  pointed  out  its  dan- 
gers, and  narrowed  down  its  therapeutic  uses  to  the' varied  condi- 
tions that  arise  under  the  generic  heads  of  "Shock  and  Prostra- 
tion," restless  and  ambitious  theorizers,  more  eager  for  the  ephemeral 
notoriety  consequent  u])on  the  projiagation  of  a  new  system  than  the 
welfare  of  their  ])atieuts,  are  ilooding  the  land  with  their  perni(;ious 
teachings  and  false  theories  ;  and  their  disciples,  faithful  to  the  in- 
structions they  derive  from  these  poismous  propaganda,  indiscrim- 
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iiiiiteiy  administer  alcohol  iu  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and  pre- 
scribe it  with  all  of  the  reckless  freedom  with  which  they  would 
handle  the  most  innocent  and  innocuous  dvue,-  that  the  pharmaco- 
poeia atfords. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  the 
judicious,  rational,  legitimate  use  of  alcohol  that  1  am  condemning, 
but  its  abuse.  It  is  not  that  T  would  sweep  it  from  the  list  of 
remedial  agents  and  deny  its  efficacy  altogether,  but  that  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  dangers  of  its  /rrational,  mjudicious, 
reckless,  administration.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  nervous 
system  in  all  of  these  emergencies  wdiere  an  immediate  reiiction  is 
demanded,  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  patient  alive  until  his  vital  forces  can  rally  from 
the  prostration  under  which  they  are  laboring  and  more  curative 
remedies  be  adopted,  alcohol  has  probably  no  superior  throughout 
the  entire  pharmacopoMa.  This  is  the  verdict,  founded  upon  anal- 
ysis and  experience,  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
physiologists  and  chemists  of  modern  times  ;  but  those  who,  im- 
parting to  it  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  claiming  for  it  a  more 
extended  sphere  of  remedial  excellence,  advise  its  general  and  pro- 
tracted  use,  not  only  attach  to  it  properties  which  it  does  not 
possess,  but  lay  the  foundation  and  build  up  the  structure  of  that 
long  line  of  fatal  organic  diseases  that  inevitably  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  its  illegitimate  employment. 

Vtxxt  its  physical  evils  are  the  very  least  of  all  the  unhappy 
sequences  of  this  tampering  with  alcohol  as  a  medical  agent,  and 
they  fade  into  utter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  that  greater  and 
more  terrible  result,  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  it  is  a  daily 
beverage  and  from  which  to  a  life  of  moral  degredation  and  ruin, 
the  transition  is  but  a  step. 

Ah,  gentlemen  I  could  we  but  lift  the  veil  that  indulgent  time 
kindly  and  leniently  casts  over  the  records  of  our  professional 
transactions  :  could  we  but  peer  into  the  granary  of  the  ages  where 
are  garnered  the  harvestings  from  so  many  professional  plantings, 
or  roll  awav  the  stone  from  the  sci)ulchre  of  tlic  buried  years  wdiere 
lie  entombed  so  many  sad  and  unfortunate  mistakes.  1  fear  we  would 
start  back  in  horror  and  alTright;  and  as  the  accumulated  debt  of 
fatal  responsibilities  loomed  up  before  us  and  as  the  accusing  voice 
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of  conscience  with  its  unmistakable  moaning,  proiiounded  to  ns  the 
question,  Where  is  thy  brother  ?  our  souls  would  be  filled  with  dis- 
may and  silence,  aud  the  seeds  of  remorse  and  sorrow  be  implanted 
in  our  breasts  forever. 

In  all  the  flush  of  his  youth  and  strength,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
his  budding  manhood,  with  his  future  spreading  out  before  him  like 
a  flowery  panorama  of  promise  and  hope,  the  pride  of  his  mother, 
the  ambition  of  his  father,  and  the  love,  it  may  be,  of  a  gentle 
maiden,  the  intoxicating  cup  having  never  been  pressed  to  his  lips, 
knowing  not  its  taste,  having  never  felt  the  influence  of  the  charmer, 
charm  it  ever  so  sweetly  and  subtilely,  and  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  giant  that  is  slumbering  in  his  bosom  ;  in  the  matured  prime  of 
his  middle  life  while  its  wine  is  still  sweet  and  its  flowers  yet 
fragrant,  or  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  green  old  age  slightly 
impaired  by  former  excesses,  but  nevertheless  full  of  the  cheerful- 
ness and  joy  of  renewed  hope  and  expectation  consequent  upon  re- 
formed and  altered  habits,  he  consults  us  at  oui  office  or  he  calls  us 
to  his  bed-side  where  disease  has  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him. 

Fancying  that  some  peculiarity  in  his  case  demands  it ;  wishing 
to  pander  to  a  morl)id,  yet  dormant  appetite;  meeting  with  some 
complicating,  obscuring  element  thatdelies  an  immediate  diagnosis, 
or  perverted  by  some  visionary  monograph  abounding  in  incorrect 
statements  and  false  conclusions  :  On  the  same  principle  that  a 
fashionable  Parisian  doctor  prescribes  gold  for  his  lady  patient,  as  a 
placebo  and  to  render  ourselves  popular,  as  a  scape-goat  behiiul 
which  to  hide  our  own  ignorance,  to  achieve  a  little  fleeting  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  progress  and  a  keeper  up  with  the  times,  or 
totally  indifferent  to  the  cruelty  we  are  perpetuating  and  utterly 
thoughtless  of  the  terrible  results  that  may  follow,  Ave  prescribe 
alcohol  in  some  one  of  its  many  alluring  and  fascinating  compo- 
sitions. And  yet  the  magazine  is  there,  latent  though  it  be,  charged 
to  the  very  brim  Avith  all  the  elements  of  destruction  and  death  ; 
the  dormant  taste  is  also  there  needing  but  an  appetizer  to  arouse 
nil  of  its  quiescent  action  ;  the  giant  lies  bound  and  slumbering  in 
the  bosom,  and  the  poisonous  viper  coiled  in  momentary  apathy, 
awaits  but  a  little  dallying  and  caressing  to  revive  and  animate  all 
of  its  native  instincts. 

A  modern  Prometheus,  we  literally  steal  the  tire  of  iicaven,  but 
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alas  I  instead  of  creating  a  now  life,  we  destroy  that  which  already 
has  an  existence  ;  we  re-kindle  the  smouldering  appetite  Avhicli 
grows  insidiously  step  by  step,little  by  little  until  it  becomes  a  Yast> 
raging,  irresistible  sea  of  constitutional  demand  ;  we  sever  the 
withes  of  the  giant,  the  reptile  delivers  its  deadly  sting,  and  the 
young  man  Avhose  future  was  so  brilliant,  whose  life-flowers  were  so 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  in  whom  was  garnered  so  many  fond 
expectations  of  loved  ones,  goes  out  from  under  the  hands  of  the 
doctor  or  the  monotonous  life  of  his  sick  chamber  a  confirmed 
drunkard  and  soon  lies  in  the  gutter  a  fallen  star  and  a  human 
wreck.  Babylon  iu  ruins,  says  an  ancient  author,  is  not  so  sad  a 
sight  as  a  human  mind  overthrown  l)y  lunacy  ;  but  a  sadder  sight 
yet,  gentlemen,  is  the  one  that  lam  endeavoring,  faintly  to  depict 
in  your  presence.  Ilis  comeliness  and  beauty  have  departed,  his 
well-rounded,  lithe,  muscular  figure  has  become  bloated,  mis-shapen 
and  enervated,  his  eyes  that  once  beamed  with  the  fascination  and 
charm  of  intellect  and  soul  have  become  blood-shotten,  stark  and 
lustreless,  his  graceful  carriage  that  elicited  the  admiration  of  one 
sex  and  the  envy  of  another  has  degenerated  into  the  shambling 
gait  and  uncertain  movement  of  the  constant  drinker,  his  faculties 
are  blunted,  his  self-respect  is  gone,  the  slime  of  the  rum-mill  and 
the  odor  of  whiskey  cling  to  him,  and  there  is  just  enough  left  of 
decencv  of  apparel,  intellectual  gleamings  and  physical  beauty  to 
mark  the  greatness  of  the  ruin  and  give  a  faint  perception  of  what 
the  original  in  his  prime  andglory  vas.  The  sanguine  expectations 
of  friends  are  all  disappointed,  a  mother's  heart  is  broken,  a  father 
hides  his  dishonored  licad  in  a  prenuUurc  grave,  a  sister  weeps  over 
a  shattered  idol,  a  wife  is  driven  to  starvation,  children  to  beggary 
and  ignorance,  and  thi-ough  it  all,  the  victim  of  a  single  i)rescrip- 
tion,  or  the  ])rotracted  use,  as  a  remedial  agent,  of  alcoiiol  in  one 
attack  of  sickness,  stumbles  onward  with  but  one  purpose  in  life, 
the  (pienching  of  the  raging  thirst  for  alcoholic  drink  that  is  con- 
suming him,  until  the  Potter's  field  takes  him  uyi,  or  lie  renders 
that  last,  sad,  though  involuntary  tribute  to  his  race  when  his  poor, 
bloated,  disfigured  carcass  finds  its  way  into  a  dissecting  room  and 
science  and  humanity  got  the  Ijonofitof  his  anatomy.  The  middle^ 
aged  man  returns  like  a  hog  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire  ;  the  old 
man  havin"'  made  his  last,  fruitless  effort  at  sobriety  falls  back  into 
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hopeless  inebriticy,  and  still  the  professional  juggernaut,  moving 
onwards  with  its  everlasting  thunders,  pauses  not  a  moment  to  pity, 
to  spare  or  to  look  aside,  but  rushes  forward  forever.  Impassive  as 
the  marble  in  the  quarry  it  cares  not  for  whom  nor  for  how  many  it 
destroys,  nor  for  the  results,  direct  or  indirect,  many  or  few,  of  its 
destructions.  Ever  increasing  in  horror  and  magnitude,  the  more 
it  multiplies  its  victims  the  more  surely  and  effectually  it  conceals 
them  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  in  an  ancient  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre when  it  grew  to  the  magnitude  of  a  groat  city,  births  and 
deaths  which  were  common  incidents  attracted  no  attention,  these 
multiplied  tragedies  are  unnoticed  ;  and  because  they  neither  gratify 
curiosity  nor  furnish  food  for  sensation,  they  are  utterly  disregarded 
and  passed  by  as  unwortliy  of  either  attention  or  sympathy. 

Like  the  Cretan  Minotaur,  the  veiled  prophet  of  Kliorassan  or 
the  pitiless  Persian  Zoliauk,  its  deadly  contributions  are  all  the  more 
surely  livid  that  they  are  made  under  the  brilliant  covering  of  un- 
fulfilled promises  and  the  false  hope  of  profit  and  advantage.  Like 
the  thorn  in  the  bud  of  the  rose,  its  sting  is  all  the  more  painful 
and  certain  that  it  is  concealed  under  the  velvety  softness  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  and  the  fragrance  of  odors  that  arc  alluring  ; 
or  like  the  viper  that  is  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  confidence,  its 
bite  is  all  the  more  positive,  and  deadly  that  it  is  totally  unexpected 
and  given  to  the  hand  that  caresses  it. 

l>ecause  the  results  of  our  injudicious,  thoughtless  practices  do 
not  continually  stare  us  in  the  face;  because  not  one  of  them,  it 
may  be,  is  ever  brought  under  our  immediate  notice  ;  because  the 
poor-house,  the  house  of  correction,  the  Maison  de  Santr  tiie 
penitentiary  and  the  grave  very  kindly  and  leniently  hide  them 
from  our  view  ;  and  because  there  are  no  newspaper  advertisements 
or  suits  at  law  for  malpractice.  let  us  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls  that  we  are  innocent,  that  those  things  are  all  myths, 
or  that  they  are  distorted  images  of  an  over-excited  imagination  ; 
and  because  we  have  succeeded  in  hiding  from  public  notice  bcliind 
the  sophisms  of  false  theories,  professional  irresponsibilities  and 
scientific  exigencies,  let  us  not  fancy,  like  an  ostrich  with  liis  head 
in  a  hole,  that  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  our  consciences,  over  alive  and 
sensitive  to  the  least  willful  commission  of  wrong,  will  not  find  us 
out  and  lash  us  and  torture  us  and  condemn  us. 
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In  the  vast  hall:^  of  Imniau  frailty  there  are  separate  and  gloomy 
chambers  of  a  frailty  still  more  exquisite  and  consummate.  Wo 
account  it  frailty  that  three  score  years  and  ten  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  man's  pleasurable  existence  and  that  before  that  time 
has  been  reached  his  beauty  and  his  power  have  fallen  among  weeds 
and  forgetfulness  ;  but  there  is  a  frailty  by  com]iarison  with  which 
this  ordinary  ilux  of  the  human  race  seems  to  have  a  vast  duration. 
Cases  there  are,  and  they  are  not  rare,  in  which  a  single  day  or  a 
month  or  a  year,  sweeps  away  every  vestige  and  landmark  of  a  once 
memorable  felicity  ;  in  which  the  ruin  Hies  faster  than  storms  upon 
a  mountain  side,  or  snow-flakes  before  the  driving  bhst — faster  even 
than  a  musician  scatters  sounds — in  which  //  icu/s  and  if  is  not  are 
but  utterances  of  the  self-same  tongue  in  the  self-same  minute. 
Cases  there  are  slower  and  more  progressive  in  their  nature  ;  Vuit 
many  more  alas  I  in  which  youth,  beholding  life  ])rosperous  an<l 
happy  at  the  outset,  looks  out  upon  a  middle-life  of  wreck  and  ruin 
in  which  there  is  an  abolition  even  of  every  fugitive  memorial  that 
there  ever  had  been  a  vessel  to  he  wrecked  or  a  wreck  to  be  oblit- 
erated. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture,  my  friends,  neither  is  it  a  highly  colored, 
highly  exaggerated  statement  of  undenialtle  facts  ;  and  although 
rhetorically  spoken,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  nation  not  a  day  passes  that  the  liead,  pet  or  idol  of  some 
unhappy  family  does  not  fall  into  ruin,  and  sometimes  even  the 
family  itself  is  swallowed  up  and  obliterated  or  its  course  is  turned 
away  from  the  beaming  sun  of  prosperity  and  ha})piness  toward  the 
wild,  dark  wilderness  of  misfortune  and  sorrow.  Conflagrations 
and  shipwrecks  are  great  calamities ;  earthquakes,  pestilences  and 
famines,  though  of  rarer  visitation,  still  greater;  but  the  greatest 
of  all,  gentlemen,  is  the  development  of  an  inherited  love  for  alco- 
holic drinks  in  a  youth  of  promise  and  hoi)e,  or  tlie  re-kindling 
of  a  reformed  taste  in  an  older  man,  through  the  well-meant,  yet 
injudicious,  thoughtless  accion  of  a  family  doctor. 

And  yet,  from  even  these  great  moral  holocausts,  tliat  like  deadly 
simooms  or  cyclones  sweep  away  in  a  month  or  a  year  the  accumu- 
lated hopes  of  a  life  time,  lessons  of  prudence  and  wisdom  may  be 
learned.  Tliey  are  wispercd  in  the  quiet,  yet  surely  fatal  progress 
of  disease.     Thev  are  thundered   in  ilie  wild  ravings  of  delirium. 
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They  are  reechoed  in  the  seiisek'ss  scretimings  of  insanity  ;  and  they 
come  to  us  in  a  voice  of  terrible  significance  from  the  hind  of 
shadows  and  tragedies — Ije  wary,  be  wary  in  prescril/mg  alcoholic 
liquor  as  a  remedial  agent. 

To  heal  the  sick,  or  to  drive  back  the  shadow  of  Azrael  from  the 
couch  of  human  suffering  is  noble  and  divine  ;  but  to  save  a  man 
from  habits  that  degrade  him  in  this  world  and  to  destroy  him  in 
the  world  to  come,  is  God-like  and  sublime  ;  and  worthily  entitle 
the  generous  doctor  to  his  place  in  a  niche  side  by  side  Avith,  not  a 
Howard  or  a  Nightingale,  but  a  Wesley,  a  Fletcher,  a  Whitfield  and 
a  Baxter. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  in  exhibiting  this  agent,  not  only  should 
we  exercise  the  most  unlimited  hesitancy  in  protracting  its  admin- 
istration, and  not  only  should  we  never  fail  to  ac([uaint  ourselves 
with  the  heredity  of  our  patient  as  well  as  his  past  habits  ;  but 
since  temperance  organizations.  ])hilanthropic  associations  and  good 
men  generally  are  making  such  persistent  efforts  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  fell-destroyer  and  arrest  its  ravages,  the  time  has  come  when 
medical  men  who  are  its  natural  guardians  should  cast  in  their  lot 
with  these  noble  crusaders,  and  af.  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances give  them  the  weight  uf  their  in-ofessional  authority  and 
influence  ;  and  since  alcohol  has  [).-issed  into  the  hands  of  those  Avho 
are  not  only  totally  ignorant  of,  but  culpably  inditferent  fu  its  pois 
onous  properties,  and  since  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever  secure 
an  undivided  control  over  it,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to 
Christianity,  and  we  owe  it  to  bleeding,  sullering  humanity  to,  (ft 
least,  be  the  first  in  denouneing  its  imjjroper  use,  and  the  loudest 
in  pointing  out  the  perilous  reefs  and  dangerous  hcad-hinds  that 
underlie  its  foamiu"-  breakers. 
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According  to  the  constitution  of  society  in  this,  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, the  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  the  natural  cus- 
todians of  tlie  public  health,  and  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  preserve  tliat  health,  not  only  by  curing  disease 
actually  in  existenc?,  but  by  preventing  its  occurrence,  and  l)y 
ameliorating  the  ])hysical  condition  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  far 
as  it  may  lie  within  the  power  of  our  art.  With  that  object  in 
view  it  behooves  us,  as  opportunity  may  present,  to  instruct  the 
laity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  both  general  and  s})ecial  ; 
and  as  we  are  forbidden  by  our  code  of  ethics  to  address  them 
through  the  newspapers,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  by  this 
assemblage  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  our 
State,  even  at  the  risk  of  proving  tedious  by  a  repetition  of  facts 
with  which  they  are  probably  already  conversant,  to  direct  their 
■attention  particularly  to  a  very  im])ortaDt  subject,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  througii  them  the  general  public,  and  in  this  way  of  giving 
to  the  latter  valuable  information  of  which  they  are  at  ))resent  for 
the  most  part  ignorant. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  specialist  in  medicine  has  much 
greater  facilities  for  observing  the  particular  classes  of  diseases 
that  come  within  his  ])eculiar  province  than  the  physician  in 
general  practice,  and  he  is  for  that  reason  much  more  ai)t  to 
be  impressed  by  a  mass  of  facts  that  fall  under  his  eye  than 
is  the  latter,  by  the  same  facts  doubtles?,  but  occurring  at 
such  long  intervals  in  his  experience  as  to  be  more  or  less 
barren  of  effect.  Besides,  the  general  practitioner  overl)urdened  by 
the  cares  and  responsibilicies attendant  upon  the  more  serious  mala- 
dies which  threaten  life,  and,  in  many  instances,  unfortunately, 
unable  to  all'ord  in  addition  to  the  instruments  actually  indispen- 
salde,  the  somewhat  costly  api)liances  necessary  to  nuike  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  in  the  class  of  cases  that  will  engage  our  attention, 
ir-,  in  some  measure,  liable  to  overlook  in  this  apparent  triviality,  as 
there  are  no  characteristic  objective  sign.s  of  disf:ase  and  generally 
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none  of  any  kind,  even  if  he  slionkl  be  consiiltc*!,  which  on  that 
very  account  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  certain  eye-troubles  of  serious 
moment  to  the  patient. 

From  my  experience  in  the  practice  of  my  specialty,  which  em- 
braces the  diseases  of  tlie  eye,  I  am  convinced  that  to  a  hu'ge  pro- 
portion of  our  people  the  idea  of  jnitting  spectacles  on  a  child  is 
absurd,  and,  of  course,  not  to  be  entertained,  and  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disabusing  their  minds  of  an  error  frauglit  in  many 
instances  with  danger,  not  only  to  the  physical,  but  to  the  mental 
and  moral  health  as  well  of  their  offspring,  that  I  now  occupy  your 
time  and  attention. 

The  need  of  spectacles  proper,  leaving  out  prismatic  glasses,  is 
the  result  of  one  of  two  conditions,  either  of  a  failure  of  accom- 
modating or  adjusting  power  of  the  eye,  or  of  an  error  in  its  refrac- 
tion. As  weakness  of  the  accommodation,  pure  and  simple,  save  in 
certain  exceptional  cases  Avhen  it  is  due  to  a  general  letting  down  of 
the  whole  system  from  some  exhausting  disease,  and  in  which  it  is 
apt  to  prove  temporary,  is  invariably  associated  with  age,  the  con- 
sideration of  spectacles  in  that  connection  does  not  come  Avithin  the 
scope  of  this  paper;  but  it  is  in  their  relation  to  the  erroi-s  of  refrac- 
tion, to-Avit  :  hypermetropia  or  far-sightedness,  myopia  or  near- 
sightedness, and  astigmatism,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, always  congenital,  or  acquired  within  the  first  15  or  IG 
years  of  life,,  though  it  is  true  that  the  lirstand  last  named  if  slight 
in  degree  not  seldom  remain  latent  until  a  much  later  i)eriod,  that 
they  Avill  properly  engage  our  thoughts  at  present. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  departures  from  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence we  must  lirsthave  a  clear  idea  of  that  standard;  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  errors  of  retraction  we  must  possess  a  detinite 
knowledge  of  the  correct  refraction — in  short,  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  ;  and,  as  a  repetition  of 
familiar  knowledge  is  preferable  to  obscurity,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  at  times  I  appear  rather  elementary. 

Before  going  into  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  nor- 
mal eye,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  effect  upon 
light  of  a  convex  lens.  A  convex  lens  Ijcndsor  refracts  the  rays  of 
light  towards  its  axis,  the  amouur,  of  refraction  bearing  a  fixed 
ratio  to  the  curvature  of  its  surfacts.     The  ])oint  at  whicii  parallel 
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rays,  i.  e.,  rays  from  objects  more  than  twenty  feet  distant,  meet 
after  beino-  refracted  by  it,  is  called  its  principal  focus,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  that  point  and  the  lens  its  focal  length.  If  the 
impinging  rays  instead  of  being  parallel  are  divergent— if  in  other 
words  they  emanate  from  near  objects,  provided,  however,  the  object 
be  more  remote  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  tjiey  must,  the 
refraction  power  of  the  lens  remaining  the  same,  meet  at  a  point 
further  off  than  its  principal  focus,  or  at  one  of  its  secondary  foci. 
In  describing  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  very  apt  illus- 
tration that  is  emj^loyed  by  most  writers  is  the  camera.  As  is  well 
known,  that  instrument  is  composed  of  a  dark  chamber,  with  a  con- 
vex lens  at  one  end  and  a  ground  glass  plate  at  tlie  other  at,  say,. 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

Parallel  rays  then  would  come  to  a  focus  exactly  on  the  plate 
making  thcrc  a  shari)ly  defined  image  of  the  distant  object,  but  if 
the  object  should  be  approached  until  the  rays  became  divergent, 
they  would,  of  course,  meet  behind  the  screen,  at  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary foci  of  the  lens,  and  the  picture  would  be  blurred.  By  a 
screw  arrangement,  however,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen  is  increased  until  the  position  of  the  screen  or  plate  coincides 
exactly  with  this  secondary  focus  when  the  image  comes  out 
sharp  and  bright  again.  In  the  eye  we  have  a  dark  chamber  with  a 
convex  lens  (the  crystalline)  in  front,  and  posteriorly,  (exactly  at 
its  principal  focus  in  the  normal  eye),  asensitive  screen  (the  retina), 
and,  optically  considered,  the  only  rosi)ect  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  mechanical  contrivance,  is  in  the  mode  of  its  adjustment  for 
near  objects.  The  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  being 
fixed  and  unchangeable  in  the  eye  the  adjustment  cannot,  mani- 
festly, bo  effected  by  increasing  that  distance,  as  in  the  camera,  but 
it  is  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
which  I)y  increasing  the  convexity,  and,  consequently,  the  refractive 
power  of  the  lens,  shortens  its  focal  length  and  brings  up  to  the 
retina  the  focus  of  divergent  rays  ;  or,  to  express  it  differently, 
accommodates  the  eye  for  near  objects. 

Now,  the  normal  or  standard  eye  is  of  such  a  length,  that  when 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  perfectly  passive  and  the  lens  is  completely  re- 
laxed its  principal  focus  is  exactly  on  the  percipient  layer  of  the 
retina  and  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects  is  obtained  without  the 
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sliglitcst  cifort.  Moreover,,  in  an  eye  of  tliis  description  the  power 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  sncli  that  it  can  l)e  accommodated  for  a 
conveniently  near  point  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without 
fatigue. 

Having  thus  attempted  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  depict  as 
clearly  as  the  circumstances  and  the  want  of  diagrams  would  permit, 
the  normal  eye,  let  us  now  see  to  what  departures  from  this 
standard  the  several  anomalies  of  refraction  are  to  be  attributed.  I 
will  at  first  merely  state  them,  aiul  later  take  them  up  seriatim, and 
consider  tiiem  in  their  elfects,  and  m  their  relations  to  spectacles, 
more  at  length. 

■  In  hypermetropia  or  H.  '•  for  short"  as  it  is  generally  written, 
the  eye-ball  is  too  flat,  too  sht-rt  from  before  backward,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  retina  is  situated  within  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens 
and  parallel  ra3^s  meet  Ijchind  it.  The  refractive  power  is  too  low. 
It  is  corrected  by  a  convex  glass  which  supplie*;  the  deficiency  in 
refraction. 

In  myopia  or  ^1.,  jnst  the  reverse  is  true — the  eye  is  too  long  in  its 
antero  only  too  long — posterior  diameter,  the  retina  is  therefore  situ- 
ated beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  and  parallel  rays  meet  in 
front  of  it — the  refraction  is  too  high.  It  is  corrected  by  a  concave 
glass  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  refractive  power,  which,  l)y 
rendering  the  rays  of  light  divergent,  sets  back  their  focus  to  the 
retina. 

In  astgimatism  there  is  a  difference  in  the  refractive  power  of  two 
meridians  of  the  eye  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is 
due  to  an  asymmetry  of  the  cornea,  that  structure  being  curved 
more  sharply  from  side  to  side,  for  example,  than  vertieall\%  so 
that,  while  the  horizontal  meridian  is  myopic,  the  vertical  is  nor- 
mal, or  even  hypermetropic.  It  is  corrected  by  a  cylindrical  glass 
which  refracts  the  light  chiefly  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
its  axis  and  not  at  all  in  the  latter. 

'  Let  us  now  consider  these  errors  somewhat  more  in  detail  and  as 
H.  is  the  most  common,  certainly  in  agricultural  communities  like 
our  State,  where  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  devoted  to  purely 
literary  pursuits  or  the  finer  mechanic  arts  is  comi)aratively  small, 
we  will  take  that  up  first. 

Far-sightedness,  as  stated  above,  is  due  to  an  abnormal  shortness 
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of  the  globe  from  before  backward,  so  that  with  the  accomodation 
relaxed,  even  parallel  rays  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  accommodation  unless  paralyzed  liy 
disease,  or  artificially  by  some  mydriatic,  is  never  entirely  relaxed, 
the  instinct  for  clear  vision  being  so  strong,  that  involuntarily  it 
exerts  itself,  increases  the  convexity  of  the  lens,  and  brings  uj)  the 
image  to  the  retina  in  its  faulty  position.  This  effort  for  distance, 
unless  the  error  is  very  marked,  is  not  appreciable,  and  is  generally 
so  much  less  than  the  total  strength  of  the  ciliary  muscle  that  no 
fatigue  follows  distant  vision  ;  but  when  the  bypermotro])e  comes  to 
look  at  a  near  object,  to  read  for  instance,  it  must  be  added  to  the 
accommodation  required  of  the  normal  eye  for  near  vision,  the  de- 
mand upon  the  ciliary  muscle  is  excessive,  and  it  soon  becomrs 
fatigued. 

We  should  remember,  though,  that  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood the  lens  is  very  soft  and  plastic,  and  that  this  extra  accom- 
modation, on  that  account,  is  obtained  at  that  period  in  most  cases 
without  any  apparent  strain.  About  the  age  of  10,  however,  the 
lens  commences  to  get  stiff,  and  Avith  each  succeeding  year  becomes 
more  and  more  so,  and  consequently,  as  the  persoii  grows  older,  a 
greater  accommodation  effort  is  required  ;  and,  sooner  or  later  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  error,  generally  from  a  few  years  to 
forty-live  when  old  sight  comes  in,  it  gets  to  bo  impossible  to  keej) 
up  the  strain  for  any  length  of  time,  and  to  maintain  continuous 
near  vision. 

The  sight  is  nearly  always  very  good  at  first  through  a  vigorous 
effort,  a  "spurt"  as  it  were,  to  use  a  racing  i)hrase,  on  the  jiart  of 
the  muscle  of  accommodation,  but  like  all  other  excessive  mus- 
cular efforts  it  cannot  be  kept  up,  it  soon  relaxes  and  everything 
becomes  dim.  After  a  rest  the  reading  can  be  resumed,  but  the 
same  trouble  supervenes  even  more  (|uickly  than  before,  until 
finally,  after  repeated  trials,  each  shorter  than  the  precciling,  the 
eyes  become  so  irritable  and  painful  Ihatlhcir  owner  is  comjielled 
to  desist. 

If  the  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects  be])ersisted  in  under  these 
circumstances,  the  retina  is  likely  to  i)ecome  chronically  congested 
and  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  lids  1.0  take  on  a  chronic  form  of 
inilammation.     besides,   this  eye  strain,  I)y  causing   a    peripheral 
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irritation  of  tlio  norvons  system  i>,  in  addition  to  the  effect  upon 
the  eye  itself,  freqncntly  followed  by  headache,  and  it  is  liable  in 
some  cases  to  cause  more  or  less  serious  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  reflected 
nervous  irritation,  and  although  these  troubles  are  more  frequently 
connected  with  astigmatism,  yet  they  sometimes  accompany  simple 
hypermetropia  as  was  strikingly  illusti-ated  l)y  the  case  of  a  young 
married  lady  of  20,  who  was  under  my  care  not  very  long  since. 
She  had  a  rather  high  degree  of  II.  (l-!)th),  and  her  eyes  had 
troubled  her  from  childhood.  For  several  years  she  had  been  quite 
an  invalid,  the  services  of  her  family  physician  being  in  frequent 
demand  for  one  trouble  or  another,  until  he  sent  her  to  me  for  her 
eyes.  I  ordered  a  sim])lc  pair  of  convex  spectacles,  and  under  their 
use,  she  not  only  enjoyed  keen  and  comfortable  sight,  but  all  her 
various  ills  vanished,  and  in  three  months  she  gained  thirty  pounds 
in  weight. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  its  influence  on  the  ])hysical  health  that  H. 
chiefly  deserves  our  attention,  but  in  its  effects  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  well  being  of  its  possessor  which  arc  more  lasting  and  more 
serious  in  every  way.  As  we  have  seen  the  far-sighted  child  has 
perfect  vision  for  distance,  and  even  for  near  objects  for  a  short 
while,  and,  as  the  popular  estimate  of  sight  is  generally  based  upon 
the  distance  at  which  objects  can  be  discerned,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
having  very  good  vision. 

Moreover,  as  there  arc  no  signs  of  disease  of  the  eye,  and  as  his 
teacher  and  parents  observe  that  he  never  complains  of  any  dif!i- 
culty  in  following  agreeable  pursuits,  that  ho  can  see  to  play  mar- 
bles, or  ball,  or  even  to  shoot  a  gun,  possibly  with  exceptional  accu- 
racy, they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his  excuse  for  unlearned  les- 
sons, that  he  cannot  see  and  that  his  eyes  hurt  him.  His  excuses 
are,  therefore,  pooh-poohed,  his  failures  attributed  to  laziness  or 
stupidity,  and  his  misfortunes  probably  added  to  by  frequent  pun- 
ishments  of  some  kind — in  ''the  good  old  times'"  doubtless  by  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  birch  or  hickoi-y.  The  boy  knows  that 
he  has  told  the  truth,  that  he  cannot  see  the  letters  long  at  a  time, 
tliat  his  eyes  do  get  i)ainful,  and  he  fools  that  his  frequent  punish- 
ments have  been  undeserved,  and  he  either  Ijocomes  cowed,  oi',  his 
little  breast  swells  with  indie-nation  at  the  injustice  done  him,  and 
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he  becomes  sullen  and  rebellious.  In  cither  event  his  moral  nature 
is  aj^t  to  be  distorted  and  embittered,  and  his  whole  after  life  ren- 
dered less  happy  thereby.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  so  will  the  tree 
grow,"  and  the  failure  to  recognize  or  correct  this  error  in  childhood 
has,  no  doubt,  in  this  way  been  productive  of  truly  unfortunate 
consequences  to  very  many  people.  After  a  while,  when  a  faithful 
trial  of  the  rod,  or  coniinement,  or  both,  has  convinced  his  teacher 
and  parents  of  their  inability  to  accomplish  a  physical  impossibility  ; 
and  when  the  damage  to  his  disposition  has  already  been  done,  the 
boy  is  proliably  taken  from  school,  all  hope  of  an  education  denied 
him,  and,  though  he  possess  the  genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  JJickcos, 
he  is  doomed,  merely  for  the  want  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  pair 
of  ordinary  spectacles,  to  waste  his  talents  between  the  plow-handles 
or  in  some  such  calling. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  rare,  effect  of  tiiis  error  is  internal 
strabismus.  By  the  laity  it  is  generally  attributed,  as  you  doubtless 
know  from  experience,  to  various  causes,  such  as  looking  at  an  over- 
Jianging  curl,  or  a  feather  in  the  cap,  or  to  the  imitation  of  other 
cross-eyed  children  :  but  Professor  Donders  has  shown  it  to  be 
almost  invariably  a  result  of  H.  and  has  explained  the  reason  of  it. 
The  rationale  of  the  causation  of  internal  stpiint  l)y  II.  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  the  eye,  and 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  As  you  are  aware,  both  the 
muscles  of  accommodation  and  those  of  convergence  receive  their 
nerve  supply  from  the  same  source,  through  the  3d  ])air,  and,  inas- 
much as  in  the  normal  eye  they  always  act  together,  the  demand 
upon  both  being  made  cipially  as  the  object  is  a])})roached  to  the 
eye,  there  is  a  certain  coordination,  or  harmony  of  action  between 
them  :  and  since,  as  a  late  writer  suggests,  the  defective  develop- 
ment of  un  external  organ  like  the  eye  is  not  necessarily,  or  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  want  of  development  in  the 
central  nervous  ganglia,  the  natural  harmony  of  action  existing 
between  these  two  sets  of  muscles  is  not  lik'ely  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  change  in  the  shape  of  the  eye-ball.  They  always  act  together 
then,  and  as  a  current  of  nerve  force  is  sent  to  the  muscle  of  ac- 
commodation a  correspond iiig  demand  is  nnide  upon  the  internal 
rectus,  so  that  the  action  of  one  cannot  be  increased  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits  without  an  increase  in  that  of  the  other — the  greater 
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the  convergence  the  greater  tlic  accommodation  and  vice  versa. 
Xow  the  hypcrmeti'ope,  who,  in  order  to  see  distinctly  near  ohjects, 
has  to  make  a  violent  accommodation  elfort,  avails  himself  of  this 
fact,  and  to  effect  the  extra  accommodation,  he  increases  his  con- 
vergence abnormally — in  other  words  crosses  his  eyes. 

An  illnstration  may  make  this  clearer.  Suppose  a  far-sighted 
child  wants  to  read  at  1:1  inches,  but  the  accommodation  required 
of  him  for  VZ  inches  is  as  much  as  would  be  demanded  of  a  normal 
eye  for  8  inches.  By  converging  foi-  8  inches  he  can,  for  the 
reasons  above  set  forth,  obtain  snfficient  convexity  of  the  lens,  but 
then  neither  eye  would  be  directed  to  tlie  object  which  is  essential 
to  acute  vision.  If  he  Avere  to  relax  his  convergence  to  12  inches  his 
accommodation  would  relax  in  the  same  proportion  and  become  in- 
sutlicicnt,  so,  in  order  to  retain  both  and  at  the  same  time  see 
acutely,  he  makes,  while  the  angle  of  convergence  remains  the 
same,  i.  e.,  for  8  inches  an  associated  movement  of  the  two  eyes 
together  turning  one  outward  to  the  object  and  the  other  corres- 
pondinglv  inward,  thereby  producing  a  s([uint  of  the  second  eye. 
When  this  internal  strabismus  first  makes  its  appearance,  it  is 
periodic  in  character,  only  occun'ing  when  the  child  looks  intently 
at  some  near  and  small  object  ;  but  after  a  while  the  internal  rectus 
undergoes  structural  shortening  and  it  becomes  ]iermanent.  At 
lirst  there  is  double  vision,  but  inmost  cases  the  false  image  falling 
on  an  eccentric  part  of  the  retimi  causes  little  or  no  annoyance,  and 
even  if  it  should,  the  child  soon  learns  to  mentally  suppress  and 
disregard  it.  l<'rom  disease  and  sup])ression  of  the  image  the 
squinting  eye  beconies  after  a  while,  for  all  practictd  purposes, 
blind.  It  is  only  in  the  slight  and  medium  degrees  of  H.  that  the 
lial)iliLy  to  s(piint  exists,  because  in  the  higher  degrees  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  obtain  clear  near  vision  by  any  unaided  mus- 
cular effort,  and  he  speedily  abandons  the  attemi)t  and  contents 
himself  with  seeing  everything  more  or  less  directly,  but  with  l)oth 
eyes,  l-'ortunately  tiie  instinctive  desiie  foi'  binocular  vision  exerts 
so  strong  and  controlling  an  influence  over  the  eyes,  that,  except  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  congenital  weakness  of  the  external  recti,  the 
squint  is  not  aj)t  to  occur  unless  by  some  means,  as  l)y  a  difference 
in  the  visual  power  of  the  two  eyes,  the  value  of  Ijinocuhir  visiiju  is 
diminished. 
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The  applicability  of  convex  glasses  as  a  means  of  preventing 
crossecl-eyes  is^,  of  course,  apparent.  By  supplying  the  deficient 
refractive  power  they  make  the  demand  upon  the  accommodation 
no  greater  than  in  the  normal  eye,  and  thus  serve  to  remove  the 
cause  for  the  abnormal  convergence.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  not  infrerpiently  the  tendency  to  squint  is  so  strong, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  one  eye  is  much  more  defective  than 
the  other,  and  where  the  preponderance  of  the  internal  recti  is 
marked,  that  one  eye  will  turn  in  eventually  in  spite  of  the  glasses. 
And  it  is  likewise  true,  that  in  addition  to  the  ditliculty  of  fitting 
glasses  accurately  to  a  child  too  young  to  read  or  give  reliable 
answers,  (though  it  can  always  be  done  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope),  there  are  certain  manifest  objections  to  putting 
spectacles  on  very  young  children  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  should 
always  be  done,  for  even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  finally  preventing 
the  squint,  they  will  postpone  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  serve 
to  preserve  the  sight  of  the  offending  eye,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  chances  of  an  entirely  successful  operation  at  the  proper  time. 
Besides,  as  glasses  will  generally  have  to  be  worn  even  after  the  most 
successfully  performed  operation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
squint,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  beginning 
in  the  hojie  of  preventing  altogether,  or  at  least  postponing,  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  more  heroic  treatment,  at  the  same  time 
that  better  vision  is  afforded. 

As  illustrations  of  the  value  of  spectacles  in  this  class  of  cases  I 
will  mention  briefly  two,  occurring  among  others,  in  my  practice. 
One  was  a  little  boy  in  dresses,  only  three  years  old,  who  had  a 
marked  periodic  squint  whenever  he  looked  intently  at  anything, 
that  his  mother  ascribed  to  a  fall,  in  which  he  struck  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  against  one  of  the  numerous  angles  of  a  chair.  I 
ordered  a  pair  of  suitable  convex  glasses  for  him,  and  sometime 
afterwards  she  informed  me  that  his  eyes  remained  perfectly  straight 
as  long  as  he  wore  the  spectacles,  and  that  if  for  any  reason  she 
neglected  to  put  them  on  !ic  would  ask  for  them,  such  was  the  com- 
fort he  experienced  from  their  use  ;  1  have  not  heard  from  him 
since.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  12,  whose 
stpiint  had  existed  for  seven  years,  having  become  in  that  time 
almost  permanent,  (it  is  not  being  entirely  so  was  very  unusual)  as 
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the  eyes  were  constantly  crossed  except  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  when  they  Avonld  become  straight  for  a  short  while. 

The  happiest  results  were  obtained  from  the  habitual  use  of  so 
weak  a  glass  at  +  r-42,  for  at  the  end  of  a  year  "when  I  lost  sight 
of  her,  there  was  no  trace  of  deformity,  and  she  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  able  to  study  witli  comfort — a  thing  she  could  not  do 
without  the  spectacles. 

Myopia,  as  already  explained,  's  due  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  to 
a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  H. — the  eye-ball  is  too 
long  from  before  backward — its  refraction  is  too  high,  and  parallel 
rays,  consequently,  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  and 
vision  of  distant  objects  is  blurred.  Since  divergent  rays  meet 
further  off  than  the  principal  focus,  at  one  of  the  secondary  foci, 
near  objects  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  condition  unlike  that  in  II. 
is,  Ave  may  say,  never  congenital,  but  it  is  almost  always  acquired  in 
childhood,  or  early  youth,  and  is,  tlierefore,  of  special  interest  to 
us.  Its  principal  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonged  use  of  the 
eyes  or  very  near  objects,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  generally 
makes  its  first  appearance  during  school  life  when  the  eyes  are  first 
called  on  for  continuous  near  work,  and  that  it  is  most  common 
among  literary  people.  If  there  happen  to  be  an  insufficient  supply 
of  light,as  is  often  the  case  in  imperfectly  constructed  school  houses, 
as  well  as  in  the  bad  haljit  many  children  have  of  reading  by 
twilight  ;  or,  if  the  difference  in  height  between  the  seats  and 
desks  be  improperly  great,  the  book  must  for  manifest'  reason?, 
be  brought  very  near  to  the  eyes — dangerously  near,  as  I  had  occa- 
sion to  set  forth  at  some  length  in  a  lecture  before  the  Normal 
School  at  Chai)el  Hill  two  years  ago,  and  as  will,  I  think,  appear 
sutliciently  for  our  purposes  fi'om  what  follows  : 

Before  maturity,  the  tissues  of  tlie  eye  in  common  with  th^so  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  are  soft  and  yielding,  and  therefore  more  prone 
to  give  way  under  any  under  pressure  than  later  in  life.  In  con- 
vergence beyond  a  certain  point  the  ocular  muscles  in  opposition  to 
the  internal  recti  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  eye-ball  conse- 
quently squeezed  from  side  to  side.  If  this  pressure  be  excessive, 
or  very  prolonged,  or  it  the  tunica  of  ihc  eye  be  from  any  cause 
unusually  weak,  as  the  choroid  fixvpu-ntly  is  from  the  congestion 
following  straining  tlie  eyes  by  a  bad  liglit,  they  are  apt  to  give  way 
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-^to  bulge  backward — tlicreby  incroasiDg  theantero-postcrior  diam- 
eter of  the  ball — at  tlie  point  of  least  resistance,  which  happens  to 
bo  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve — the  very  point,  to  still 
further  increase  the  trouble,  at  which  the  force  of  the  squeezing  is 
mostfelr.  Of  course,  when  the  myopia  is  once  established  by  this 
bulging  and  consequent  thinning  of  the  ocular  coats,  it  can  be  in- 
creased still  more  easily  by  persistence  in  the  dangerously  near  ap- 
proximation of  the  object — in  short  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
cause  upon  an  eye  less  able  to  resist.  If  this  stretching  of  the 
tunics,  including  the  retina,  be  increased  beyond  certain  limits  the 
sight  becomes  seriously  impaired,  and  in  some  cases,  through  sec- 
ondary diseases  excited  by  this  condition,  destroyed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  us  as  guardians  of  the  public  health  whenever 
we  see  a  child  reading  with  his  book  too  near  his  eyes  to  warn  him 
of  its  liability  to  make  him  near-siglitcd,  and  if  we  find  liim  already 
so  myopic  as  to  necessitate  his  bringing  the  book  within  a  safe  dis- 
tance, say  10  inches,  to  suggest  the  means  of  his  obtaining  vision 
at  a  more  remote  and  safer  point — in  a  word  to  advise  spectacles. 
By  doing  this,  besides  opening  up  a  new  world  to  him  in  distant 
vision,  we  may  succeed  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
for  in  the  higher  degrees  it  amounts  to  a  disease,  there  being  nearly 
always  more  or  less  sclero-choroiditis  at  the  point  of  bulging. 

The  evil  consequences  of  uncorrected  myopia  in  childhood,  cer- 
tainly when  it  is  of  a  high  degree,  are  not  restricted  to  the  eye  itself, 
but  arc  likewise  to  be  seen  in  the  physical  and  mental  economy  as 
well.  The  bad  effects  of  the  stooping  position  rendered  necessary 
by  a  high  degree  of  near-sightedness,  in  a  young  and  growing  child, 
producing  the  contracted  chest,  and  interfering  with  the  free  ])lay 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  vital  functions,  must  bo  so 
plain  to  every  physician  that  it  would  be  superliuousin  me  to  dwell 
oil  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  mental  and  moral  aspect  of  it 
is  so  well  considered  by  another  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting.  "  Young  persons,"  says  a  recent  and  distinguished  writer 
on  ophthalmology,  "  who  arc  short-sighted  and  are  suffered  to  grow 
up  Avithout  spectacles,  that  is  to  say  w'ith  no  distinct  vision  of  any- 
thing which  is  more  than  six  inches  or  twelve  inches  from  their 
noses,  lose  an  amount  of  unconscious  education  which  no  teaching 
can  supply.     Their  faculty  of  observation   in  its  wide  sense  can  at 
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bcsfc  bo  only  partially  developGcl,  and  their  mental  horizon  is  apt  to 
be  as  contracted  as  their  physical  one.  Even  without  reference  to 
other  equally  important  considerations  I  am  accustomed  to  urge 
upon  parents  that  short-sighted  children  should  be  made  to 
wear  spetacles  habitually  in  order  that  they  may  spe  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  may  not  people  a  world  of  their  own  with  introspection  and 
morbid  imaginings." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of 
spectacles  to  near-sighted  children  in  relation  to  the  preservation 
of  the  eye  itself  as  an  organ  of  vision,  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
their  physical  and  mental  health  and  growth,  cannot  be  well  ex- 
aggerated. 

Astigmatism,  as  was  explained  before,  is  a  peculiar  error  of  re- 
fraction due  to  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  cornea,  that  structure 
being  curved  more  sharply  from  side  to  side,  for  example,  than  from 
above  downwards,  in  which  case  the  refraction  of  the  horizontal 
meridian  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  vertical.  These 
meridians  of  greatest  and  least  refraction  which  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  but  not  necessarily  vertical  and  horizontal, 
are  known  as  the  principal  meridians.  While  astigmatism  is  neither 
H.  nor  M.  it  yet  partakes  of  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other  in  all 
cases,  and  in  tlie  mixed  form  of  both  ;  for  any  variation  from  the 
normal  refraction  in  any  meridian  would  necessarily  produce  in  that 
meridian  one  or  the  other  of  these  errors.  Time  and  your  already 
overtaxed  patience  forbid  our  going  into  a  more  lengthy  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  most  interesting  anomaly,  though  that  is 
a  matter  of  small  moment,  as  any  one  desiring  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  will  find  it  fully  explained  in  any  good  work  on  the  eye. 

For  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  fact, 
which  is  the  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  principal 
meridians.  Let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  tlie  consequences  of  snch 
a  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  evident  that  an  astigmatic  eye  cannot  obtain  a  sharply  de- 
fined image  of  any  object  near  or  distant  for  the  reason  that  when 
it  is  accommodated  for  one  meridian  it  cannot  be  for  the  other  at 
right  angles  to  it — it  cannot  focus,  for  instance,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  at  the  same  time.  It  is  true,  that  in  childhood  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  accommodation  is  very  active,  if  the  difference 
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between  the  two  principal  meridians  be  comparatively  slight,  very 
good  vision  is  sometimes  obtained  by  accommodating  separately  for 
the  two  aspects  of  the  object  with  such  rapidity  that  the  second  can 
be  seen  before  the  first  fades  from  the  retina.  "When  the  astigma- 
tism is  high  in  degree,  however,  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  and 
the  sight  is  very  defective.  Asthenopia  too  is  more  apt  to  accom- 
liany  this  trouble  than  H.  even,  simply  because  one  continuous 
steady  muscular  strain  for  a  certain  timeismncli  less  fatiguing  than 
a  multitude  of  smaller  efforts  following  each  other  with  lightning 
rapidity.  It  would  certainly  be  much  less  tiresome  to  a  man  to 
pull  steadily  one  pound  for  one  minute,  than  to  make  OG  pulls  of  a 
drachm  in  the  same  time. 

On  this  account  it  is  the  most  annoying  to  the  patient  of  all  the 
errors  of  refraction,  and  tlic  reliex  irritation  of  the  nervous  system 
excited  by  the  excessive  demand  uj^on  the  accommodation,  and  by 
the  dazzling  resnlting  from  the  irregular  refraction  of  the  light 
which  is  very  trying,  (it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  reljef  in  this  respect 
that  sometimes  immediately  follows  the  correction  of  the  anomaly), 
is  A'cry  a  frequent  cause  of  headache,  and  in  some  cases  of  serious, 
if  not  dangcrons  consequences  to  the  general  health,  instances  of 
which  you  have  no  doubt  seen  recorded  in  the  journals.  Looked  at 
in  its  effects  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  nearly  everything 
that  has  been  said  in  this  connection  of  both  11.  and  M.  can  bo 
proj)crly  said  of  astigmatism. 

The  nature  of  myopia  was  first  explained  by  the  great  German 
astronomer,  Kepler,  as  early  as  1004,  as  I  learn  from  the  classic 
work  of  Donders  ;  but  of  H.  and  astigmatism  nothing  except  their 
effects  was  known  until  the  present  century  Avas  well  advanced,  and 
indeed  it  was  as  late  as  185S,  when  Donders  first  jiublished  an  ac- 
count of  the  true  nature  of  11.  with  a  solution  of  the  various 
optical  i^roblems  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  blessing  of  sharp 
and  comfortable  vision  to  the  numbers  of  hypermetropic  and  astig- 
matic people  in  the  world  is  one,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  of  the 
many  good  gifts  to  suffering  humanity  of  "  Modern  Medicine." 

I  have  purposely  omitted  any  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
selecting  glasses,  assuming  every  one  possessed  of  the  appliances 
necessary  to  an  accurate  test  of  vision  to  l)e  already  familiar  with 
them. 
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To  some  of  the  more  conservative  among  you,  gentlemen,  the 
facts  that  I  have  jnst  so  imperfectly  called  to  your  attention 
may  ajipear  chiefly  fanciful  and  theoretical,  but  they  are  of  very 
great  practical  importance  as  the  testimony  of  every  one  who  has 
investigated  them  proves. 

As  every  oculist  knows  these  errors  of  refraction  are  quite  com- 
mon, and  on  account  of  their  hereditary  character  increasing  in 
frequency  ;  and  that  they  should  be  promptly  corrected,  I  hope  I 
have  been  able  to  show. 

From  the  numbers  of  such  cases  occurring  in  my  practice  during 
my  short  residence  in  the  State,  I  am  confident  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  our  people  at  this  moment  suffering  from 
"  weak  eyes"  and  its  consequences,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  pair  of  spectacles  accurately  adjusted 
would  clear  away  the  mists  that  now  obscure  theirsight  and  permit 
them  to  nse  in  comfort  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  first  of  the  senses. 

As  said  in  the  beginning,  very  many  of  these  sufferers  will  not 
seek  you  for  aid  because  there  are  no  manifest  evidences  of  disease, 
but  you  will  no  doubt  bo  asked  for  advice  in  many  other  cases,  and 
if  by  this  feeble  effort  I  shall  have  been  at  all  instrumental  in 
ameliorating  the  physical  condition  of  some  of  our  fellow  beings  by 
the  more  extended  application  of  our  art,  my  object  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  REMEDY   IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Road  before  the  jMedical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
borough,  N.  C,  May  22,  1879. 
By  W>r.  R.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 


Educated  in  an  age  and  school  when  lunar  caustic  was  the  rem- 
edy par  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  throat,  I  was 
taught  to  believe  that  the  physician  who  failed  to  exhibit  it  in  his 
ministrations  to  that  much  al)uscd  organ,  was  sure  to  be  condemned 
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by  the  family  and  friends  of  the  patient  as  liaving  neglected  his 
duty  in  its  most  vital  and  essential  part.  Under  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  an  enlightened  science,  patient  research  and  a  sound 
pathology,  1  am  happy  to  see  sncli  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
such  diseases  fast  passing  away  from  the  pages  of  medical  literature. 
For  with  mv  experience  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  fatal  disease, 
diphtheria,  I  am  most  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
about  as  much  mortality  has  been  caused  by  the  active  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  treatment  of  that  affection  as  by  the  disease  itself, 
when  unaided  by  any  medical  treatment  whatever. 

Waiving  all  unnecessary  discussion  and  argumentation  relative  to 
the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease  in  question  which  has  been 
so  often  and  exhaustively  debated  by  the  profession  at  large,  I 
desire  simply  to  lay  before  the  profession  of  Xoi'th  Carolina  my  ex- 
perience and  practice  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheiia  with  sulphur 
as  a  topical  or  local  application,  for  what  it  is  worth.  Hoping  after 
testing  its  elRcacy  by  actual  experience  as  I  have  done,  they  may 
succeed  in  establishing  its  reputation  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  this  fell  destroyer  of  the  human  species,  i^eitherwill 
I  pause  to  discuss  its  modus  operandi  or  how  it  produces  its  specific 
action.  AVhether  a  sufficient  quantity  being  absorbed  into  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  manifests  its  action  as  a  powerful  alterative  on  the 
system  at  large,  attacking  the  diphtheritic  poison  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood  or  simply  acting  locally,  directly  on  the  mem- 
branous exudation,  destroying  the  peculiar  /«?/^o/f/  orr/anisins  by 
some  other  of  its  numerous  properties,  is  a  question  I  shall  leave  to 
theorists  and  exiierimentalists  to  determine.  The  idea  acted  upon 
by  me  relative  to  its  curative  powers  was  that  of  its  action  as  a  local 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  scabies  or  itch,  were  so  pronounced  an 
effectual  in  destroying  the  minute  animalcula'  peculiar  to  that 
affection — why  may  it  not  produce  the  same  specific  effect  as  a 
curative  agent  over  the  /iiicrococcns  baderinoi-  whatever  confafjiiDii, 
I'innii  it  nuiy  be  that  develops  the  peculiar  diphtheritic  exudation; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  sul[)hur  per  sc  posseses  in  such  a  powerful 
degree  the  capacity  as  a  destructive  agent  over  so  great — by  com- 
parison— an  animalculi  as  the  sarcoptes  hoininis  (acarus  scabiei), 
why  should  it  not  exert  a  thousand  fold  more  destructive  influ- 
ences on  the  inlintcssimally  minute  micrococi  or  bacteria  of  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  ? 
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Those  were  the  })i-incip]cs  upon  which  it  first  presented  itself  to 
my  mind,  ;ind  on  which  I  founded  my  opinion  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
tliat  most  fatal  malady.  The  first  case  upon  which  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  its  especial  efficacy  Avas  in  a  yoniig  lady  some  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  living  in  the  village  of  Palmyra,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  Scotland  Neck,  whom  I  was  called  to  see 
on  the  evening  of  January  od,  1878,  I  found  her  suffering  from 
sore  throat,  with  considerable  fever  and  headache,  accompanied  by 
an  eruption  on  the  face,  neck,  forearms  and  hands,  causing  intense 
burning  and  itching  sensations.  On  examining  her  throat  I  dis- 
covered the  whole  of  tlie  fauces,  soft  palate  and  back  of  pharynx, 
completely  covered  by  diphtheritic  exudation  ;  fever  being  quite 
high  and  tongue  very  much  coated,  (it  being  very  near  night),  I 
prescribed,  calomel  viii,  Dover's  powders  iv,  grs. — to  be  exhibited 
in  pill  at  bed  time,  after  a  hot  mustard  foot  bath  ;  also  directed  a 
teaspoonful  spts.  nitre  every  two  hours  in  wine  glass  iced  flax  seed 
Avatcr,  with  instructions  to  take  in  the  morning  a  goblet  of  citrate 
of  magnesia.  On  examining  my  medical  case  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  gargle  for  her  throat,  I  found  that  I  had  neither  tinct. 
of  iron  or  chlorate  potash.  (I  intended  to  make  application  of 
tinct.  chloride  of  iron  to  her  throit,  and  prepare  a  gaigle  of  chlorate 
potash).  On  looking  up,  I  noticed  on  her  dressing  case  a  glass  of 
sulphur  and  water  mixed,  which  slic  informed  me,  "'  she  had  seen 
recommended  in  a  newspaper  as  a  good  gargle  for  diphtheria."  I 
at  once  determined  to  let  her  use  it  during  the  night,  and  bring  her 
a  carbolic  dii>htheria  gargle  next  morning,  and  left.  On  my 
return  next  day  about  noon,  I  found  her  much  better,  with  slight 
fever  and  decidedly  relieved  of  tlio  intense  burning  and  itching 
caused  by  the  eruption  which  seemed  fast  disappearing.  On  exam- 
ination of  her  throat  I  was  much  surprised  to  notice  the  almost 
complete  denudation  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  observed  on  the 
previous  evening.  Tlie  sulphui'  gargle  was  continued  and  she  was 
placed  on  chlorate  potaso'.  niur  :  tinct.  iron  and  quinine  in  moderate 
doses  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  nitre  and  ice  water  for  the 
yet  remaining  fever  being  continued.  I  pi-oniised  to  call  again  next 
day,  but  did  not  from  some  cause  or  other.  I  visited  her  though, 
on  the  day  after,  (the  tJth,)  and  found  her  almost  well,  the  throat 
being  entirely  clear  of  the   membranous  exudations  ;  but  red,  and 
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tonsils   somewhat  swollen.     I  prescribed  ueetons  ?aralo  and  con- 

'1: .   . 

tinned  otlicr  remedies.     This  patient  recovered  withWiimnotlicr  l)ad 
symptoni 

My  next  case  proved  to  bo  one  of  great  anxiety  ;ind  care,  a  sweet 
little  girl,  Lizzie  L,,  residing  in  the  family  of  Mr.  E.,  of  Scotland 
Xeck,  about  six  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with  diphtheria  of  a 
most  violent  form,  early  in  October,  1S78.  Being  confined  to  my 
room  by  sickness,  I  did  not  see  her  for  several  days  after  the  incep- 
tion of  the  disease.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  however,  I  Avas 
nrgently  requested  1o  see  her,  and  visited  her.  1  found  her  condi- 
tion critical  in  the  extreme.  She  presented  at  first  sight  all  the 
plienomena  of  a  well  developed  case  of  scarlet  fever.  A  crimson 
Hush  or  efferescence  suffused  her  face,  breast,  neck,  arms  and  lower 
extremities;  high  fever,  hot  dry  skin,  extreme  restlessness,  excessive 
nervousness  and  delirium;  a  wild  expression  of  countenance,  eyes 
red  and  water}',  tongue  coated  and  red  on  edges  and  tip,  with  slight 
nausea  and  retching,  and  to  complete  the  complication,  (he  roof  of 
the  mouth,  the  fauces  and  back  part  of  the  throat,  were  thoroughly 
covered  by  the  peculiar  di]ihthoritic  exudation,  the  tonsils,  the  par- 
otids, the  sublingual  glands  and  all  the  surrounding  parts  were  very 
much  swollen  and  infiamcd.  I  immediately  placed  this  child  in  a 
hot  mustard  hip  bath  and  prescribed  refrigerant  diaphoretics  com- 
bined with  teaspoonful  spts.  nitre  and  one  drop  tinct.  aconite  every 
two  hours,  directed  her  head  and  face  to  bo  bathed  in  ice  water  and 
vinegar  ;  also  gave  her  five  grains  calomel  and  one  of  ipecac,  to  bo 
followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  witli  wine  glass  draughts  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  and  ice  every  hour  until  bowels  were  moved. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  flannel  applied  to  the  glandular  swelling 
about  the  throat  saturated  with  tlic  following  linament  :  cam- 
phorated linct.  soap  and  tinct.  arnica,  of  each  one  ounce,  tr.  of 
aconite  and  oil  turpentine,  of  each  two  drachms. 

This  case  being  so  severe  and  complicated,  I  did  not  deem  it  advi- 
sable to  risk  the  sulphur  application  to  the  throat  at  first,  as  I 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  resort  to  an  unestablished  remedy  in  so 
serious  a  case.  I,  therefore,  made  frequent  applications  of  tinct. 
chloride  iron  to  the  exudations,  and  used  carbolic  acid  gargle. 
During  the  day  and  night  the  medicine  taken  acted  finely,  her 
bowels  were  well  and  thoroughly  evacuated,  her  fever  somewliat 
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uiodcmted,  and  altogetliei-  by  next  morning  her  condition  scorned 
to  be  more  favorable  ;  bnt  on  examining  her  throat  I  found  no 
material  change,  the  ulcerations  looked  dusky  and  ash  colored  and 
tlie  ])ortions  of  the  mucous  membrane  not  covered  by  the  exuda- 
tions, presented  an  alternate  red,  mottled  and  livid  appearance.  As 
I  am  a  sworn  enemy  to  nitrate  of  silver  in  all  such  cases  and  as  I 
had  made  several  applications  of  the  mur.  tinct.  iron  during  the 
night  without  any  perceivable  benefit  on  impression,  I  determined 
to  try  the  suipluir  treatment,  as  it  could  do  no  possible  harm  if  it 
did  no  good.  I  put  a  teaspoonful  of  llowers  of  sulphur  in  half  wine 
glass  of  flax  seed  water,  and  made  as  well  as  I  could,  by  constant 
stirring,  a  thick  emulsion,  taking  a  small  mop  made  of  soft,  linty 
cloth,  I  filled  it  well  Avith  tlie  sulphur  mixture  and  thoroughly 
mojiped  her  throat  with  it,  leaving  a  i)retty  considerable  coating  of 
the  sulphur  on  the  diseased  surfaces  and  adjacent  parts  ;  ordering 
the  application  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours.  Siie  was 
also  })ut  upon  beef  tea  and  milk  toddy,  in  tablespoonful  doses, 
alternately  every  two  hours;  and  directed  to  use  the  following  gargle, 
freely  and  often  :  chlorate  potash,  3  ij.  ;  hot  Avater,  3  vj.  ;  alcohol, 
3  ss.  ;  creosote,  (8)  viii  gtts.  ;  hydro  chloric  acid,  xxx  gtts.  Fever 
still  being  very  high  and  the  excessive  nervousness  and  delirium 
more  fully  pronounced  than  on  the  previous  evening.  I  ordered  two 
drops  tinct.  aconite  and  five  grs.  bromide  potassium  in  teaspoonful 
camphor  water  every  three  hours,  continuing  the  refrigerants  and 
nitre.  Crushedice  was  allowed  by  the  teaspoonful,  ad  libituin,  and 
frequent  sponging  of  the  hands  and  face  with  ice  water  and  vinegar, 
continuously  ai)plied. 

liy  the  next  d:iy  I  was  much  gratified  to  lind  a  most  favorable 
change  in  her  condition,  the  membranous  exudation  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  back  })art  of  the 
throat,  and  only  two  remaining  patches  were  visible,  covering  each 
tonsil.  The  mucous  membrane  oc  the  surrounding  parts  had  also 
changed  its  lividity  of  color,  and  now  jjresented  a  bright  red  and 
glistening  appearance.  Her  other  syin])toms  were  also  much  im- 
])roved,  pulse  softer  and  less  frequent,  tongue  slightly  moist,  slight 
perspirations,  fevei',  in  a  measure,  subdued,  and  the  scarlet  efllore--- 
cencc  disap]ic:iring  and  of  a  paler  lino,  with  moments  of  returning 
consciousness.    Inow  admiuislered  tinct.  chlor.  iron,  chlor.  potassa. 
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tiud  quinine  every  three  hours,  in  ;is  hirge  doses  as  her  stomach 
would  tolerate.  Dover's  powders  were  ordered  at  night  for  restless- 
ness and  an  occasional  dose  citrate  magnesia  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
This  course  of  treatment  was  persevered  in  for  several  days  or  a 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  symptoms  had  materially 
moderated,  the  scarlet  rasli  had  almost  totally  disappeared,  the 
patches  of  exudation  on  the  tonsils,  before  alluded  to,  had  entirely 
peeled  off,  nervousness  and  drlirium  in  a  great  measure  subsided, 
and  consciousness  again  established,  Notwithstanding  all  this  im- 
provement, there  was  still  a  condition  about  the  throat  which  I  did 
not  like,  although  cyery  vestige  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  had 
disappeared,  and  the  swelling  of  the  different  glands  alluded  to, 
much  diminished,  yet  there  remained  a  bright  red,  glistening  and 
hardened  appearance  about  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  the  latter  being 
considerably  enlarged,  however,  she  gradually  improved  under  the 
above  treatment,  with  slight  modifications,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  weeks  from  the  first  attack,  was  considered  convalescent  and 
discliarged,  when  suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause,  she  was 
taken  with  a  relapse;  but  in  a  more  modified  form,  and  again  her 
throat  became  covered  with  diphtheritic  nlcerations.  Again,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  sulphur  applications,  witli  all  the  other  remedies  as 
above  described,  the  sulphur  soon  cleared  away  the  membranous 
exudation  from  the  throat,  and  she  finally  recovered  from  this 
second  attack;  but  convalescence  was  slow  iind  protracted,  and  it 

was  several  months  before  she  regained  her  former  health  and 
strength. 

The  next  cases  on  which  I  applied  sulphur  to  the  throat  were 
those  of  two  beautiful,  interesting  young  girls,  Minnie  and  Etta, 
aged  twelve  and  fourteen  respectively,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  E.,  of 
Scotland  Neck,  the  same  in  whose  family  Lizzie  L.,  was  an  inmate 
as  mentioned  above,  both  were  attacked  during  her  fii'st  convales- 
cence, one  almost  immediately  after  the  other,  and  both  presented 
the  same  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  disease  as  described  in  her 
case,  though  in  a  milder  degree.  Both  were  suffused  ijy  the  same 
scarlet  rash,  thougli  it  was  not  near  so  intense  and  well  developed  as 
in  her  case,  and  the  throats  of  both  were  well  covered  witli  the 
diphtheritic  exudations — there  was  mucli  less  fever  and  restlessness 
and  no  delirium — both  were  treated  with  the  sulphur  applications 
and  the  other  usual  remedies,  and  both  rapidly  recovered  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  without  any  serious  consequences. 

Now  was  this  scarlet  fever  I  have  been  describing  ?  I  think  not. 
Tiiere  was  no  des({uatnation  of  cuticle,  or  very  little,  and  none  of 
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the  coiisccntivc  diseases  or  sequela?  atlciKlnnt  upon  that  disease.  It 
occurred  in  an  isolated  and  healthy  neighborhood.  There  -was  no 
scarlet  fever  prevailing  at  the  time,  nor  had  there  been. 

There  were  no  other  cases  similar  to  those  described  or  following 
them.  IMy  opinion  then,  Avas,  and  is  now,  that  they  were  merely 
sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  rash  or  roseola,  complicated  with  a  severe 
attack  of  diphtheria,  as  there  had.  been  one  or  two  cases  of  that 
complaint  reported  in  the  neighborhood,  though  unaccompanied  by 
any  attendant  diphtheritic  lesion. 

The  fifth  and  last  case  I  shall  report  in  this  paper  in  v/hich  I  used 
the  suljihur  treatment,  Avas  that  of  a  negro  infant,  aged  seven  or 
eight  months,  which  "was  brought  to  my  office  by  its  mother.  It 
was  suffering  from  an  almost  putrid  sore  throat,  covered  by  a  mass 
of  diphtheritic  exudations,  with  a  constant,  olfensive  and  fetid,  dis- 
charge from  either  nostril.  Its  throat  being  so  swollen,  I  could  not 
make  any  application  whatever,  without  stranglingor  suffocatingit. 
I,  therefore,  injected  the  sulphur  mixture  through  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, and  directed  its  mother  to  fumigate  it  with  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  three  times  a  day,  and  gave  it  internally,  minute  doses 
mur.  tinct.  iron,  chlor.  potassa  and  quinine  every  three  hours,  and 
recommended  cleanliness  to  both  mother  and  child.  This  patient 
materially  improved  under  this  manner  of  treatment  ;  but  died 
some  two  weeks  afterwa,rds  from  exposure  and  sheer  negligence.  I 
am  confident  this  case  was  benefited  by  fumigations  with  sulphur, 
and  would  eventually  recovered  had  it  been  blessed  with  the  requi 
site  surroundings.  I  usually  use  one  or  all  of  these  methods  in 
I'lpplying  the  sulphur  to  the  affected  parts,  viz  :  The  one  already 
mentioned  as  mixed  Avith  flax  seed  water  and  used  by  m»^-)ping, 
gargling,  or  injecting  through  the  nasal  passages,  or  Avhat  i^'^oref- 
erable  when  it  can  be  done,  blowing  the  dry  sulphur  through  a  reed 
or  quill  directly  on  the  diseased  surfaces,  and  lastly  by  fumigation. 
I  iiave  treated  numerous  other  cases  of  diphtheria  with  sulphur  in 
the  last  eighteen  months,  some  very  simple  ones,  Avhilst  others  were 
of  a  very  grave  and  serious  nature,  and  in  no  fcinglc  instance  thus 
far  have  I  Jiad  cause  to  regret  its  adoption. 

Before  concluding  this  article  I  will  mention  a  severe  and  most 
obstinate  case  of  membranous  croup  in  Avhich  after  exhausting  all 
the  usual,  as  well  as  unusual  remedies  generally  exhibited  in  such 
cases  for  two  consecutive  days  and  nights,  Avhen  almost  despairing 
of  the  little  patient's  life,  I  resorted  to  frequent  applications  of  the 
sulphur  emulsion  to  its  throat  with  occasional  fumigations  also. 
The  child,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  finally  recovered  ;  but  whether 
any  credit  was  due  to  the  part  the  sulphur  treatment  performed  in 
his  recovery,  or,  it  was  owing  to  other  and  more  rational  treatment, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  But  I  think  with  the  lights  before  me, 
it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  a  fair  trial  and  impartial 
judgment  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  tlie  throat,  especially  those 
of  a  diphtheritic  character. 


